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From the Editor 

ECENTLY we were introduced 

- to a piano teacher who does not 
belong to any professional organiza- 
tions, attends no professional meet- 
ings. and reads no_ professional 
journals or publications of any sort. 
He teaches forty hours a week, and 
plays pipeorgan in a church for two 
services each Sunday, with choir re- 
hearsal one night a week. He also 
plays piano occasionally in a small 
ensemble that performs for banquets 
and other gatherings. This teacher 
maintained that he did not need pro- 
fessional organizations to help him 
in his work, that he could stand on 
his own two feet, and through such 
independence be a good teacher, a 
good musician, and a good citizen. 

After talking with him for some 
time we learned that he is not active 
in community affairs, that he has no 
social life. and that he has no con- 
ception of what is happening in the 
field of music professionally and 
pedagogically. He uses teaching 
methods that are a bit more advanced 
than those he used when he first 
started teaching, but he knows only 
about those methods that are sent 
to him for examination by one or two 
publishers. He tries them out on his 
students, and learns how to use them, 
more or less, by means of trial and 
error. 

Talking with this teacher made 
us realize more than ever that the 
day of isolation for the private 
teacher is over. Today with the 
pedagogical advances that are being 
made through research and experi- 
ment in the universities and con- 
servatories in this country, it is quite 
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The Vocalist’s A B C’s—Breathing, 


Sound Attack, Sound Detachment 


by Ida Franca 


(All rights reserved by the author.) 


A helpful breviary for the very first step of the steep 
stairs that climb to the shrine of vocal perfection. 


— art of singing lies first of all 
in the knowledge of correct in- 
haling and exhaling—breathing. Two 
centuries ago it was said that singing 
was the school of breathing. There- 
fore, the first condition, and the most 
essential for good singing, is to know 
how to control or dominate the 
breathing (inhalation and _ exhala- 
tion)—in short, to become a good 
singer it is most important to be a 
“master of breathing.” 

What must one do to become such 
| master? 

I always say to my pupils, “Don’t 
think about it. Let me do the think- 
ng.” I say this because in thinking 
about breathing while singing, most 
beginners only lose their breath and 
ecome tense, whereas I know how 
'o lead a student without effort to at- 
tin mastery of breath-control. Since 

encounter constantly the use of so 
‘any false methods, I say to all lov- 
rs of singing: 

1. Always, not only while singing, 
ut literally always, draw in the part 
f your abdomen below your navel, 
: well as the navel itself. It will take 
me weeks of intensive concentra- 
on and training to reach this most 
nportant goal. Also strengthen your 
bdominal muscles by gymnastics 
id other suitable exercises so that 
ey may never slacken, not even if 
ou should feel sick. This will not 

ily help you reach your goal of 
ecoming a good singer, but your 
ody will become more _ beautiful, 
nd your posture will be perfect. You 
rill look taller, healthier, and that 
igly tummy of yours will fade away. 
2. Put yourself into the physical 
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and spiritual state of one who is go- 
ing to dive from a great height into 
the sea, or is training for the cham- 
pionship in running, jumping, and 
so forth. 

3. Forget your worries, and be 
happy, radiantly happy. 

Only after you understand all this 
should you try to attack the sound 
as I shall explain later. 

During a phrase never think of the 
breath, but of the manner of placing 
each note above the breath, and never. 
never let your abdomen slacken. A 
singer who keeps his voice above the 
breath will never be short of breath, 
and will have mastery of his voice in 
singing as well as in speaking. 


Less Breath 


Famous Battistini (1857-1928) 
used to say, “The longer the phrase, 
the less breath I take, and never more 
than is necessary to inhale the per- 
fume of a tiny flower. He who is too 
full of air can not keep his voice 
above the breath (sopra il fiato). He 
can not sing.” 

I have never forgotten those words. 
I hope all you singers will try to live 
up to this old Italian rule about 
breathing, because it will help all of 
you. Never take a “good, deep, deep 
breath,” if you have a long phrase 
to sing, nor gasp for air like a fish 
out of water as soon as you hear the 
first chords of the piano. The best 
thing for you to do is not to think 
about your breath, but keep your ab- 
domen in, and . . . be happy! 

The pupil must next learn how to 
attack the sound. It is often taught 


that the sound attack is effected by 
means of a shock of the glottis. Not 
only is this method of attack danger- 
ous for many voices, but also no 
singer will ever be able to produce 
the true flute-like tones (veri suoni 
flautati) which are so caressing to 
the ear of the public, if he is ac- 
customed to attacking each musical 
phrase by a shock of the glottis. 

The old Italian school teaches that 
the attack of the sound is completed 
in two distinct phases: “the prepara- 
tion act” and “the flute-like attack 
above the breath” (lattacco flautato 
sopra il fiato). 

When a singing tone is to be 
produced, the vocal chords should 
become tense by contraction, and, 
while drawing close together, should 
take the shape according to the pitch 
of the sound thought of. This physi- 
ological act is called the “prepara- 
tory effort” or “preparation act” be- 
cause it takes place before the attack 
of the sound itself; that is, before 
the air from the lungs strikes the 
vocal cords and makes them vibrate. 
Therefore, the singer should first pre- 
pare the sound, and then attack it 
clearly and precisely without shock. 

What should be done to achieve 
this goal? 

Take the sound from without and 
carry it into the focus of the reson- 
ances, then attack it at the very 
focus. The idea of taking the sound 
from without and carrying it into 
the focus of the resonances seems 
strange, perhaps even absurd, but 
in reality it will gradually enable 
the student to liberate his entire vo- 

(Continued on page 17) 








Psychological Experiments in Music 


OAH Webster is extremely modest 

in defining musicality as a noun 
meaning musicalness. However, he 
fails to offer a definition of musical- 
ness. He probably implies that the 
word musical is a satisfactory syno- 
nym. To be musical, he says, is to 
be fond of music, to show an intelli- 
gent appreciation of music, or to give 
evidence of a natural aptitude for 
music. Mursell' discusses musicality 
at great length in considering mental 
measurements and diagnostic signs as 
they are applied in the field of music. 
Indeed, this approach is implicit in 
the word psychodiagnostic as used 
here, in that a critical analysis of the 
mental processes and judgments based 
on it are involved. Mursell sensibly 
asks what these techniques purport to 
measure, what the diagnostic signs 
are expected to reveal, and which 
mental functions. enable human be- 
ings to behave musically. By behav- 
ing musically, he means either listen- 
ing to music with enjoyment and dis- 
crimination, or performing music 
with voice or instrument, or compos- 
ing music. We will concur with 
Mursell’s simplifying assumption that 
the motor skills have no unique re- 
lation to musical behavior and can 
therefore be eliminated from a dis- 
cussion of musicality. This will per- 
mit focusing on the psychological 
equipment of an individual to explain 
the fact that very few human beings 
become great musicians, that a great 
majority deal with music with a fair 
degree of efficiency, and that musical- 
ity is probably wholly lacking in 
some. 


Pilot Study 


An unusual opportunity to study 
the responses of the nervous system 
to musical sounds presented itself 
during a research project at the U. S. 
Navy Electronics Laboratory at San 
Diego last year.2 This was a pilot 
study designed to provide informa- 
tion concerning tests which promised 
usefulness in predicting the efficiency 


by Abe Pepinsky 


Psychodiagnostic Projective 


Techniques in the Definition 


of Musicality. 


of candidates selected for training as 
operators of detection 
equipment. An extensive battery of 
tests was administered to 56 college 
students, ranging from 17 to 35 years 
of age. These subjects were random- 
ly selected, male and female, white 
and negro, well adjusted and malad- 
justed. Some were musical and some 
were not. A pair of identical twins 
was also included in the group. The 
battery of tests contained intelligence 
tests, vocational interest inventories, 
and_ personality tests. Besides the 
self-rating personality questionnaires, 
the battery contained three tests em- 
ploying a so-called projective tech- 
nique’ for psychodiagnosis.  Sig- 
mund Freud was the first to use the 
term projection in a_ psychological 
sense. He explained that “the pro- 
jection of inner perceptions to the 
outside is a primitive mechanism 
which influences our sense-percep- 
tions so that it normally has the 
greatest share in shaping our outer 
world.” This is likewise true of idea- 
tional and emotional processes. The 
three projective tests used were the 
Rorschach (ink-blots). the Thematic 
Apperception (phantasy _ stimula- 
tion), and the Szondi (drive diag- 
nosis). A pure-tone audiogram was 
also obtained for each subject, and a 
masked auditory threshold was calcu- 
lated for pure tones in a background 
of “white noise.” 

The subject was then harnessed 
in a chair in an electrically screened 
room. He was connected by elec- 
trodes so as to provide ten channels 
of biopotential information. These 


electronic 


furnished recordings of brain-waves 
galvanic skin response, heart musck 
activity, blood pressure variation 
breathing rate, and an indicator of 
alertness‘ revealed by the tension of 
the muscles of the forehead immedi- 
ately above the eyes. It was found 
that the after-effects of high-level 
sound intensities and the highly 
charged emotional situation during 
the experimental sessions were great 
ly alleviated by the introduction of 
musical interludes. The music and 
all other sound signals were recorded 
on magnetic tape and delivered to the 
subject by headphones. The musical 
compositions covered a wide range 
of melodic, rhythmic, harmonic, and 
dynamic effects. The biopotentia! 
information obtained from these 
graphs nicely corroborated the re- 
sults of an earlier study® with les: 
adequate facilities for the recording 
of emotional response stimulated by 
music. The individual differences in 
response resulting from harmoni: 
versus dynamic gradations, timbre 
effects, pitch, and rhythmic variatior 
indicated that the rate of change o! 
these attributes of musical sounds i 
a more decisive determinant of emo 
tional response than the particula 
type of attribute involved. The bio 
potential data are to be regarded a 
the subjects’ subconscious reactio! 
to the experimental situation where 
as the projective techniques purpor 
to provide a reflection of his tota’ 
personality as the subject organize 
events in terms of his own motiva 
tions, perceptions, attitudes, ideas 
emotions, and all other aspects of hi 
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ersonality, revealed as behavioral 


patterns. This behavior is character- 


stic of him, and characterization is 
ynonymous with definition. It is 
his meaning of definition that is im- 
lied in this topic. 

Gardner Murphy® explained that 
flective elements are wrought into 
he total picture in which an inte- 
ration of knowledge has been or is 
ing achieved. This is a need- 
atisfying quality which he calls 
utism. The subjects’ responses are 
srojections of this autism on the more 
x less unstructured test materials. 
Ve need not dwell on the methods of 
coring and the evaluation of re- 
ponses, but we are interested in the 
nterpretation of the results. We shall 
‘vade the psycho-sexual implications 
f the terminology employed by the 
‘linician and substitute for it broader 
sense meanings, in indicating a few 
tigh-lights which possibly differen- 
tiate the choice of arts, letters, and 
nusic from other vocations and avo- 
cations. More specifically we shall 
attempt to indicate a differentiation 
between the various phases of musi- 
cality, i.e., creative, interpretive, rou- 
tine entertainment, and the mere pas- 
sive enjoyment of music, as we dis- 
cover them in projection. 


Rorschach Test 


In the Rorschach Test the subject 
is merely asked to tell what he sees 
in the ink blots, how he sees it, and 
what it may mean to him. The scor- 
ing symbols are conceived for the 
purpose of interpreting the use of lo- 
‘ation, determinants, and content. 
The determinants are the character- 
istics which make the blots seem as 
they do to the subjects. The determi- 
nants have to do with form, shading, 
color, movement, and texture. Ror- 
schach had shown that artists in gen- 
eral would tend to give relatively 
nany human movement responses 
and that a positive correlation existed 
between a particular life experience 
and a particular way of painting. He 
suggested that abstract futurists sym- 
bolists, and expressionists might be 
found to produce introverted profiles, 
whereas those who achieve a syn- 
thesis of form, motion and color 
would evidence ambiequality between 
human motion and color scores. 
True creativity would show a pre- 
ponderance of human movement 
whereas the reproduction of art 
works might well emphasize color. 
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New Mexico: MI NAs 
Newest Affiliate 


T the recent New Mexico Music Teacher's Association conven- 
tion, held at Albuquerque, it was voted that the Association would 
afhliate with the Music Teachers National Association on a 100% 


basis, as of September |, 1952. 


This decision was of double significance since this was the first state 
convention New Mexico has held. Such a decision on the part of the 
members speaks for the alertness of our newest afhliate and is another 
indication of the increased awareness of the values of affiliation. 


The National Association welcomes New Mexico into our work with 
the knowledge that such an affiliation will produce rich rewards for 


our teaching profession. 


Inclination to mere skill would paral- 
lel a trend toward extroversion. An- 
derson’ carried out a study to differ- 
entiate between creative and commer- 
cial art students. Such a study has, 
of course, practical significance for 
education and vocational guidance. 
Lee Cronbach guided a study for 
successful teacher prediction. Don- 
ald McKinnon is applying projection 
techniques in the selection of candi- 
dates in the field of medicine. In 
our randomly selected group, the 
musically creative subjects responded 
much the same as the creative paint- 
ers in Anderson’s study. The origi- 
nal responses evidenced high form 
level. This re-creation of the Ror- 
schach blots in their own image, emo- 
tionally responsive to social stimuli, 
enables them to protect themselves 
from overt friction with the outside 
world by their intra-psychic manner 
of handling their conflicts, and per- 
mits them to live out their agressions 
through their creative work. In con- 
trast, those who merely cultivate tech- 
nical facility, for performance pur- 
poses, gave a preponderance of pop- 
ular responses. Such persons are rel- 
atively practical, somewhat conven- 
tional, and quite objective. Affect 
and spontaneity are often feared and 
repressed. This may result in ag- 
gressive feelings and behavior toward 
their environment. Lacking true cre- 
ative power, their artistic endeavors 
fail to serve as a release of tension, 
but it gives them an opportunity to 
deal objectively with definite mate- 
rial. 

The Thematic Appreception Test 


requires the subject to use his imagi- 
nation in telling a story about what is 
happening in each picture, what led 
up to the situation, and what the out- 
come might be. This technique pur- 
ports to indicate the subject’s needs, 
both viscerogenic and psychogenic. 
It also indicates the dynamic effects 
of environmental pressures. The very 
first picture in this series, showing the 
lad contemplating a violin, on a sheet 
of music, proved to be an excellent 
spring-board for musically emotional 
ventilation. Certain inhibitions be- 
came quite apparent, often ration- 
alized as the effects of pedanticism in 
the acquisition of harmonic tools in 
the prescribed courses of study. In 
others, realistic awareness of a pre- 
carious livelihood became a strong 
inhibitor. Passive recreation through 
the enjoyment of music was evidenced 
in some subjects as'a satisfaction of 
need. The drive for the development 
of technical facility for the interpre- 
tation of music covers a wide range 
of needs. The need of approval and 
applause is strongly evident in some 
subjects. Assessment of an individ- 
ual’s needs in the work region differs 
in no essential manner from any 
other variety of personality diagnosis. 
It is as simple or as complex as a 
determination of the condition of a 
neurosis and of no less urgent im- 
port to the individual. The goals for 
which individuals in our society 
strive, and the satisfactions they en- 
joy, or hope to enjoy, reflect the vari- 
eties of motives generated by a com- 
plex social order. 
(Continued on page 18) 


TRAINING RADIO MUSICIANS 


by Melvin Hansen 


So, you want to become a radio musician, do youP 


Well, here is the training and preparation you will 


need. You will find the information here authoritative, 


as it comes straight from a radio Music Director. 


HE radio brings music to more 

people than any other medium. 
Through radio the great symphonies, 
operas, and concert artists have come 
directly into millions of homes, whose 
occupants previously had never en- 
tered a concert hall. Because of 
radio’s influence everyone came to 
know of Toscanini, Heifetz, Joseph 
Hoffman, Iturbi, Stokowski, and a 
myriad of other great artists. Radio 
created what we might term “audi- 
ence emulation”, and thereby brought 
music enthusiasm to America. Sym- 
phony orchestras sprang up like 
mushrooms all over America. Sheet 
music and record sales increased 
nearly 100%; the millions became 
music conscious. 

Walter Damrosch introduced me to 
great music in the community of 
Chehalis, Washington. We had no 
great artists giving concerts in 
Chehalis, no symphony orchestra, but 
I thrilled to the New York Philhar- 
monic as much as any box seat hold- 
er in Carnegie Hall. Radio influenced 
my decision to follow music as a 
career, and I would venture to say 
that nearly every musician, amateur 
or professional, has felt its influence. 

Radio has been and still is the 
greatest musical educator in the 
world. It does not attempt to develop 
a high appreciation by constantly 
forcing good music upon the listener. 
The subtler process of time-program- 
ming eliminates the feeling that art 
is being forced upon one. What radio 
has accomplished from the past to the 
present it will continue to accomplish 
in the future. Combined with tele- 
vision it will be a tremendous educa- 
tional force. 


What preparation is necessary for a 
radio musician? Briefly—PLENTY! 
The more things he can do well, the 
more valuable he is to his employer, 
and the more salary he can demand. 


Pianists’ Needs 


Consider, for example, a radio 
pianist. He must be well versed in the 
classics, he must have an extensive 
repertoire of classical piano solos in- 
cluding some of the more popular 
concertos. He must play popular 
music in both solo and orchestral 
styles, which is an entirely different 
field. He must be able to sight read 
anything within reason, he must be 
versed in the art of orchestral, vocal, 
and instrumental accompanying. He 
must transpose readily, he must be 
able to improvise, often without pre- 
vious thought or preparation. He 
should be able to double on either 
the pipe organ or electric organ, the 
nova-chord or celeste. If he plays ac- 
cordion, vibraharp, marimba, and 
xylophone, he will have an additional 
advantage. Most radio pianists also 
arrange for orchestra. Many are 
schooled in conducting. If he can 
sing, he will probably find a place 
in one of radio’s varied vocal groups. 
In addition to all this he must be 
un-temperamental, and able to smile 
at all times. 

Now the same situation follows 
through on the other instrumental- 
ists. The violinist should be able to 
play viola, and possibly other mem- 
bers of the string group. The clari- 
netist should, by all means, double 
on the saxophone, and possibly on 
the alto and the bass clarinet. If he 


plays flute and oboe as well, he has 
an additional advantage. This situa- 
tion follows on down the line in re 
gards to all the instruments. 

Vocalists must be versed in all the 
varied music styles. They must sing 
folk music, jazz, western, and clas: 
sical at the will of the program di- 
rector. 

The music director’s job involves 
and includes everything remotely 
connected with music programs, plus 
the equally important job of business 
and personnel management. 

Where does the teacher fit in this 
picture? My experience at KOIN, 
and I believe the experience of other 
radio stations throughout the country 
will bear out the fact that people 
auditioning for radio work are too 
limited in their abilities. One may be 
able to play a number of classical 
compositions from memory which he 
has worked upon for a number of 
months, but if we put something new 
in front of him to read, he is com- 
pletely lost. Others can play popular 
music very well, but are completely 
lacking in the knowledge of the 
classics. 

Some may find the following re- 
marks a little touchy, but nevertheless 
my experience in radio, plus well- 
known radio statistics will prove 
them factual. I feel that too many 
teachers in their enthusiasm for great 
music feel that folk, western, and 
popular music are beneath their dig- 
nity. Previous to my entry into the 
field of radio, I felt the same way, 
but soon discovered that these addi- 
tional fields were not to be ignored, 
and that they proved to be something 

(Continued on page 17) 
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HARMONIC ANALYSIS IN THEORY 


by Robert Monschein 


Texture... rhythm... counterpoint... fig- 
uration .. . can be presented to the student 
in undergraduate theory by means of har- 
monic analysis fairly early in his career. 


i bre first thing that the teacher 
of traditional harmony should do 
is to admit quite frankly that the 
material can not be approached “in 
general”, but only from a particular 
point of view. We necessarily limit 
the body of harmonic practice which 
makes up the content of a course in 
traditional harmony to a specific pe- 
riod in music history, or at least to 
the materials and devices generally 
employed up to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Since traditional 
harmony is a system of generaliza- 
tions or deductions based on common 
practice of composers, the period un- 
der consideration obviously has to be 
limited to an area where some com- 
mon practice can be discovered. 

If one of the purposes of the study 
of harmony is to discover what mate- 
rials, techniques, and _ stylistic ele- 
ments were common to composers of 
a given period, the advantage of ac- 
tual study of the music itself, at first 
hand, over the reading or study of 
iny kind of a book, theoretical or 
otherwise, based on the music, is 
obvious. 

Harmonic analysis may begin 
ilong with the study of written har- 
nony, although it is possible to use 
he actual music advantageously in 
he teaching of music fundamentals 
before harmonic study begins. The 
function of it here will be to help in 
he teaching of chord spelling rather 
than chord function, and the advan- 
age is that it shows chords in con- 
ext, from the very beginning of their 
‘tudy, and possibly avoids the dan- 
xers of what has been called the 
‘clothes pin” technique of stringing 
ut chords with no real connection. 
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If music is used in this preliminary 
stage of chord spelling, it should be 
made very clear that what is being 
done is not harmonic analysis, any 
more than the study of intervals is the 
study of harmony. Harmonic analysis 
is concerned not so much with the 
spelling or description of individual 
chords as with the organization of 
these units into a larger musical 
frame work. A great deal of con- 
fusion may be avoided if this point 
is made clear from the beginning. 
The study of musical vocabulary, in 
the narrow sense of the term, is a 
necessary preliminary, but the actual 
study and practice of musical crafts- 
manship will include this as a matter 
of course. For this reason the study 
of chord function should be begun as 
early as possible, perhaps even before 
the student is very secure in the spell- 
ing of chords. , 


Harmonie Analysis 


Harmonic analysis should be done 
along with written harmony. It can 
round out the study and make it 
much more nearly complete than the 
writing of exercises alone can. In its 
early stages, the study of harmony is 
by its very nature a narrow field. It 
must concentrate on the norm of 
common practice, and have little 
time, at first, for deviations from 
common practice, however interesting 
they may be. Harmonic analysis, on 
the other hand, can afford to take a 
broader view. As a matter of fact, it 
not only can, but, by its very nature, 
it must. In order to get at the basic 
harmony of a phrase, it is necessary 
to go into such matters as texture, 


rhythm, counterpoint, and _ instru- 
mental figuration. These are the 
things which make up the difference 
between music and harmony exer- 
cises, and they are also the things 
which lead to an understanding of 
the individual composer’s style, and 
they do it far more comprehensively 
than an extracted harmonic skeleton 
could. As a matter of pedagogical 
procedure, it is possible to present, 
through analysis, things like texture, 
rhythm, counterpoint, and figuration 
fairly early in the student’s develop- 
ment, and he can probably learn to 
cope with them better through 
anatysis, at first, than in his own 
writing. This will avoid the dangers 
of postponing the consideration of 
these problems until the student is 
ready to write studies which will en- 
compass all of them. The step-by- 
step presentation which is necessary 
in the study of written harmony may 
have a number of undesirable by- 
products, may plant misconceptions 
which are very difficult to get rid of, 
and sometimes color the entire musi- 
cal development, resulting in an at- 
titude toward music which is reac- 
tionary and academic in the worst 
sense, and which may be apparent 
in such things as the arbitrary and 
ill-founded division of music into the 
purely contrapuntal or the purely 
harmonic. 

Materials for analysis should be 
selected so that the work keeps pace 
with the study of various harmonic 
devices as they are introduced. The 
study of harmonic progression, 
phrasing, cadence, tonality,  se- 
quence, and modulation can be made 
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N spite of extensive publicity re- 

garding the functional uses of 
music in hospitals and industry dur- 
ing the past five years, many mu- 
sicians are still only vaguely aware 
of the present status and needs of 
Music Therapy. Any new or unusual 
method of treatment usually attracts 
a great deal of public attention at 
first; often false hope is aroused: 
hysterical claims out of all propor- 
tion are made by the overenthusias- 
tic, especially for something as de- 
lightful to take as music: many 
well-meaning musicians in search of 
personal gratification offer inexpert 
services to hospital administrators, 
and then wonder why the doctors are 
skeptical of their claims: some ill- 
advised musicians even hang out 
their shingles and advertise for pa- 
tients. Is it any wonder, under these 
circumstances, that many physicians 
are skeptical and even refuse to re- 
cognize the term “Music Therapy”? 

Fortunately, for the protection of 
society, the medical profession is 
necessarily cautious of any extrava- 
gant claims that can not be substan- 
tiated by science. Despite the set- 
backs caused by these enthusiastic 
music therapy has 
made significant strides toward be- 
coming a recognized profession. A 
surprising number of doctors are 
well aware of the efficacy of music in 
therapy, and are eager to make use 
of it, if they can find musicians with 
the proper attitudes and training: 
musicians who speak their language 
and are able to use a scientific ap- 
proach, 

Thousands of years ago, our an- 


*“do-g¢ yoders’’. 


cestors undoubtedly used music as 
part of their magical healing rites, 
just as primitive races in isolated 
areas are still using music today. 
Frances Densmore’s accounts of the 
healing practices of American In- 


Present Status and Needs of 


Music Therapy 


by Esther Goetz Gilliland 


First of Two Parts 


dian medicine men testify to their 
belief that disease is caused by evil 
spirits or by animals, and that music 
gives the healer power over these 
forces. 

It is interesting to those studying 
the influence of music on behavior 
to review ancient practices, and to 
compare them with contemporary ex- 
amples. Too few musicians are even 
remotely aware of the powers of 
their art. They are primarily con- 
cerned with perfecting themseives 
and their pupils technically and 
artistically for public performance, 
and blissfully ignore the personal 
effects which may spell success or 
failure. Many others, not nearly so 
well educated, are aware of these 
possibilities, and use them to ad- 
vantage. 


Progress 


Music proved its worth as a thera- 
peutic medium during World War I, 
but it was during the second World 
War that the greatest progress was 
made in army hospitals under the 
regime of Colonel Howard C. Bron- 
son, Chief of the Music Branch of 
Special Services. Dr. George Ainley, 
now of West Los Angeles, and Guy 
Marriner of Philadelphia were in- 
strumental in organizing effective 
procedures. When the Veterans Ad- 


ministration reorganized their hos- 
pitals Ray Green performed a notable 
service in marshalling forces to pro- 
mote the successful uses of music. 
Since Ray Green’s resignation, Len- 
ard Quinto has been Chief of Music 
in the Washington office. 
Recognizing the need for training 
musicians for this type of service, 
Roy Underwood, Chairman of the 
Music Department at Michigan State 
College, pioneered in setting up in 
1944 a four-year course of study 
leading to a _ Bachelor’s 
Through the inspiration and cooper- 
ation of Dr. Ira M. Altshuler, well 
known psychiatrist and authority on 
music therapy, and the late Dr. T. K. 
Gruber, then superintendent of 
Wayne County Hospital at Eloise, 
Michigan, internship was established. 
In 1946 a training course was 
established at Chicago Musical 
College with internship at Downey 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
where two-thousand veterans are be- 
ing treated by latest psychiatric 
methods, under a training program 
directed by Dr. Jules H. Masserman 
of Northwestern University Medical 
School. Dr. Byron S. Cane, former 
manager, and his successor, Dr. Lee 
Sewall, together with B. W. Hedden., 
Jr., Chief of Special Services, and 
Francis W. Heinlen, Music Director. 
have developed an outstanding music 


degree. 


COLORADO AND ARKANSAS AFFILIATE: Just as we were going to press, an- 


nouncement came that both Colorado and Arkansas Music Teachers Associations 


have voted to affiliate with MTNA immediately. 
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program that has received national 
recognition as being one of the finest 
in the Veterans Administration. Chi- 
cago Musical College, Dr. Rudolph 
Ganz, President, and Dr. Hans Rosen- 
wald, Dean, offers Bachelor’s, Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees in Music Edu- 
cation, with concentration in therapy. 
Internship is possible also in hos- 
pitals on the east and west coasts. 

Kansas University at Lawrence, 
under the guidance of Dr. E. Thayer 
Gaston offers a master’s degree in 
Music Education with internship at 
the Winter General V. A. Hospital 
where Dr. Karl Menninger has estab- 
lished many modern methods of 
treatment. 

Alverno College of Music in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, offers a_bach- 
elor’s degree with internship possible 
in several local hospitals under the 
leadership of Lee Muskateve. College 
of the Pacific at Stockton, California, 
now offers a bachelor’s degree with 
internship at the Stockton State 
Hospital under the guidance of Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Herbert. Recently Font- 
bonne College in St. Louis announced 
a course leading to a bachelor’s de- 
gree. Sister John Joseph is head of 
the music department. 

A. Flagler Fultz offers a twelve 
weeks training course, accredited by 
the Boston School of Occupational! 
Therapy. New York University has 
offered incidental courses at various 
times, taught by Dr. Willem Van de 
Wall and others. 

The Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare has been using music in its 
state hospitals for many years. al- 
though no position of Music Thera- 
pist has been set up by the Civil 
Service Commission to date. Musi- 
cians are hired as recreational thera- 
pists, band directors and pianists at 
very nominal salaries. The state of 
Wisconsin has set up positions for 
music therapists under civil service. 
California offers the best salaries to 
music therapists, and the Department 
of Personnel has been waging a very 
active campaign to attract workers 
with degrees. 

Qualified musicians are needed in 
V. A. Hospitals organized under 
Special Services. The titles “Music 
Technician” or “Music Director” are 
used rather than “Music Therapist”. 
Many of these projects were re- 
quested by doctors and are under 
their direct supervision. 

Many private and state hospitals 
elsewhere have extensive music pro- 
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grams, and pay adequate salaries to 
qualified workers. The success of 
most hospital music activity depends 
largely upon volunteers from the 
American Red Cross, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and 
college music students who work 
under the direction of the pro- 
fessional music technicians or thera- 
pist. 
New Profession 


The phenomenal growth of hospital 
music during the past five years 
offers proof of the need for recogni- 
tion of a new profession, fully ac- 
cepted by the medical profession. 
Ever increasing numbers of social- 
minded musicians are being attracted 
into the ranks of paid hospital work- 
ers. At present salaries range from 
$150.00 to $365.00 per month with 
room and board available in the 
hospital at a very nominal sum, 
usually from $35.00 to $65.00 a 
month. Hospitals paying the best 
salaries are asking for music thera- 
pists with degrees. As salaries are 
increased commensurate with teach- 
ers’ salaries, more young people with 
the correct type of personality will 
no doubt elect the training. 

The greatest field for service to 
date has developed in mental hos- 
pitals, but the needs of handicapped 
children should also be recognized. 
Physically and mentally handicapped 
children, and those who are emotion- 
ally maladjusted, can be rehabilitated 
through music, therapeutically ap- 
plied. While most special schools and 
hospitals use music to some extent. 
few have funds to hire a specialist. 


Some employ a_ part-time music 


teacher who is well versed in the in- 
dividual needs of each child. Occupa- 
tional and _ recreational therapists 
make a noble effort to use music, but 
very few have adequate training in 
this specialized field. A concerted 
effort to provide financial assistance 
in making up these deficiencies would 
help materially in making useful 
citizens of these handicapped young- 
sters who need music much more 
than normal children do, and who 
usually get less than they need. 

The establishment of scholarships 
would be a material persuasion to 
young musicians who are qualified 
to enter the field. The National 
Federation of Music Clubs awarded 
their first Anne Gannett award in 
Music Therapy in May of this year 
to Allan Toedter of Kansas City who 
is working toward a master’s degree 
at Chicago Musical College. 

Most hospital programs are limp- 
ing along because of a lack of instru- 
ments and other equipment. A 
scarcity of sound-proof practice 
rooms is prevalent everywhere. 
Superintendents who are convinced 
of the efficacy of music in treatment 
are hampered by lack of space and 
by a hesitancy to annoy acutely il! 
patients by musical activity of others 
who are benefiting thereby. 

Thousands of 
are giving freely of their time and 
talents because they get a great deal 
of personal satisfaction in helping 
others regain their health. The Musi- 
cians’ Emergency Fund in New York 
City raises money to pay teachers for 
this type of service. The Recording 


music volunteers 
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Looking east through the business streets of Elm, Main, and Commerce 


in Dallas, Texas. The 


idolphus 


and the Baker Hotels are on 


Commerce, just below the flying red horse. Photo by Squire Haskins. 





Mhusicra ters of Washington 


by Emil ne Rk oth 


M! SICRAFTERS, the student or- 

ganization of the Washington 
State Music Teachers Association, had 
its inception first from the conviction 
that something needed to be done to 
meet effectively the growing challenge 
of school-sponsored activities which 
took so much of the pupil’s time and 
energy, and second, to counteract the 
strong tendency of the private stu- 
dent to drop his music study toward 
the end of the second or third year by 
offering him something in the way of 
group activity which would retain 
student interest in music. Thirdly, the 
organization was intended to provide 
a challenge to private teachers to teach 
something in addition to technic and 
performance, and in the process to 
widen somewhat their 
horizons. 


educational 


Most of this statement has been a 
quote from an article written by Theo- 
dore F. Normann, of the School of 
Music at the University of Washing- 
ton. Mr. Normann is the editor of the 
Musicrafter Handbook, and was as- 
sisted by members of the WSMTA in 
preparing it. Mr. Normann in this 
same article which appeared in the 
November 1949 MTNA Bulletin set 
forth the four objectives: 1, that the 
student continuously gain in perform- 
ance ability; 2, that his technical com- 
mand increase from year to year; 3, 
that he develop an understanding of 
what is meant by sound musicianship; 
4, that through his music study he 
should find himself playing a useful 
role in his own society. These four 
criteria are present in all levels of 
the Musicrafter program. 

There are four major divisions: 


Apprentice, Journeyman, Craftsman, 
and Master Student Musician. Each 
of these, except the last, is divided 
into a Junior and Senior grade. For 
each of these levels the student passes 
an examination conducted either by a 
visiting examiner, approved by the 
state association, or by a committee 
of three or more impartial judges se- 
lected by the music teachers of the 
community. The performance test is 
played during the Auditions. For each 
grade level of advancement the stu- 
dent is awarded a pin, which bears 
similarity to, and is coveted as much 
as the fraternity pin of a college stu- 
dent. High school students have been 
seen proudly wearing a row of five 
of these pins. 


Hand Book 


A handbook is provided each stu- 
dent upon payment of annual dues of 
fifty cents. This book is not a course. 
or method, but it is an outline: which, 
when completed, gives the students 
entrance requirements for college mu- 
sic. It contains suggested materials 
which can be adjusted to fit the needs 
of the student and the teacher. One 
of its unique features is that it gives 
information as to how the student may 
meet the requirements for each level. 
Thus, an enterprising student can ad- 
vance on the road to greater musical 
learning through his own efforts. This 
is a great help to the teacher who 
gives half hour lessons. At a recent 
conference on “Teaching Materials” 
at the University of Washington, a 
great cry was, “We have a pupil only 
one half hour a week. How can we 


teach background for analysis?” This 
handbook can be used as a written 
text to be studied at home. helping 
the student to remember what has 
been given in the oral lesson. One 
also heard, “Parents are not inter- 
ested.” Parents do see what is needed 
by the use of this book and have 
helped their children prepare for their 
examinations. Every aspect of musi- 
cianship: improvisation, melody, har- 
monization, form, ear training, knowl- 
edge of composers, and so forth, is 
discussed in terms of the student's 
background and understanding. 

Teachers have been heard to say, 
“The good student will do these things 
anyway. Perhaps, if there is time, 
but all students like to make a goal 
each year. Here is a note from a stu- 
dent who recently became a Master 
Student Musician: 

“IT was formerly unaware of the 
many interesting things that could be 
done with music and the fun I could 
get out of just practicing scales. Each 
time I completed a rank I became 
more anxious to get started on the 
next one. As I worked my way 
through I began to discover how dif- 
ferent it was to aim at a goal. 

“T get a lot more benefit from learn- 
ing a composition if | know some- 
thing about the composer. It helps 
me to understand the types of compo- 
sitions he wrote and the period in 
which he wrote it. It was like read- 
ing a story once I had started. Then, 
too, I have learned how important it 
is to recognize the meanings of the 
words describing the dynamics, tem- 
po, and the other things affecting the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE PIANIST’S 
REPERTOIRE 


by Paul A. Pisk 


HE repertoire discussed here 

comprises only standard works of 
piano literature which are known, or 
at least should be known, and used 
by concert pianists, and by serious 
musicians who study piano. 

As in the study of world literature 
a thorough knowledge of the master- 
works of various styles, periods, and 
peoples is necessary for a well-round- 
ed, liberal education, so teachers of 
piano should insist that their students 
become familiar with a great number 
and variety of important composi- 
tions for their instrument without 
wasting time on the so-called “teach- 
ing pieces” of doubtful musical value 
or on semi-classical and even “popu- 
lar” numbers. 

An average recital program in our 
country is built upon rather compre- 
hensive lines. Whereas in Europe 
period programs are quite common, 
such as “French Piano Music”, 
“Music of the 18th Century”, “The 
German Romanticists”, or programs 
devoted to the works of a single com- 
poser such as Chopin or Beethoven, 
the American performer usually 
wishes to display his proficiency in 
the four fields of pre-classic, classic, 
Romantic, and contemporary music. 
The latter often includes the so-called 
“Nationalistic” works of the later 
nineteenth century, especially of Rus- 
sia, Spain, Scandinavia, and _ the 
smaller Slavic countries. In the 
contemporary group we find the Im- 
pressionists, some neo-classicistic 
works, a few American composers, 
and, once in a while, a “novelty.” 
Problematic or experimental music 
for the piano is hardly played at all. 
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Works of this type are reserved for 
avant-garde societies such as the 
League of Composers, or the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music. They are known only to 
comparatively few musicians except 
for graduate seminars in a very few 
selected colleges and universities. 


Recital Programs 


Reviewing the programs of typical 
metropolitan piano recitals one finds 
the above-mentioned four groups in 
many cases. However, a_ certain 
limited number of standard works 
are played over and over again. The 
program columns of the New York 
Times, for instance, recently listed 
five performances of Beethoven’s 
Appassionata Sonata in .two weeks, 
three Liszt Mephisto Waltzes, and 
six times the same piano pieces by 
Debussy. It seems doubtful that 
managerial or box office considera- 
tions are the only reasons for this 
practice. Rather a craving for the 
familiar is the cause, as the same 
narrowing down of the repertoire is 
noticeable in student performances. 
The young students wish to play a 
few favorites; among them very 
often works which are not even truly 
representative of their composers at 
their best, but which have been pop- 
ularized by the movies or have a 
special popular appeal. Some of 
them are even disguised in simplified 
“arrangements.” It seems that one 
of the main tasks of the concertizing 
pianist, and of the piano teacher 
should be to broaden the repertoire 
in all fields of piano music. 


Pre-classic music is still mostly 
confined to Bach and Scarlatti. A 
few pieces of French rococo, mostly 
romanticized Couperin, are excep- 
tions. In the early decades of this 
century pianists preferred Bach ar- 
rangements, mostly edited in roman- 
tic misconceptions. Today, due to 
the awakening sense of historical 
feeling in music, the original editions 
are preferred by many. Most of the 
Bach transcriptions are not used any 
longer except for Busoni’s. He has 
made available to the pianist the Or- 
gan Preludes and the Chaconne. The 
original keyboard works of Bach, al- 
though still considered by some stu- 
dents and even by some teachers as 
exercises, have maintained their 
place in the repertoire. Not only the 
Inventions, Suites, and the Well- 
Tempered Clavier, but also the Toc- 
catas, Partitas, and Variations are 
being increasingly used. Scarlatti is 
widely played, and recently some of 
the Handel Suites have been added. 
New material for the recitalist from 
this period has been made available 
by the publication of new editions. 
The sonatas by the sons of Bach, 
especially Carl Philipp Emanuel, 
have already taken a hold. So have 
numerous old Italian sonatas and 
pieces by Marcello, Pasquini, Galup- 
pi, and others, as well as French 
works of the same period. Reprints 
of older music in anthologies, es- 
pecially English works by Elizabeth- 
an composers like Byrd and Gibbons, 
and new editions of the keyboard 
works of Frescobaldi and Sweelinck 
are valuable additions to the modern 
pianist’s pre-classic repertoire. 

The classic period, Haydn. Mozart, 
and Beethoven, is firmly entrenched 
in the general repertoire. Students 

(Continued on page 19) 


SUGGESTION: 


In order that your college, 
university or city library 
may have the opportunity 
to have a complete file on 
AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER, will you sug- 
gest to the Librarian that 
a subscription be placed 
soon? Our stock of copies 
of Volume 1, No. 1 avail- 
able for library subscription 
is rapidly being depleted. 
Subscription price is $3.00 
a year. 








NATIONAL STE 


OR many years, string activities 

in MTNA have been focused on 
the presentation of the String Forums 
at the annual meetings. The String 
Forums have been one of the few 
assemblies in this country where the 
art of string playing has been dis- 
cussed in a scholarly manner. Tradi- 
tionally, their programs have been 
arranged by a chairman appointed 
by the president. Within recent years, 
some drastic changes have occurred 
in the planning of the activities of 
this Forum. Early in the 1940's it was 
recognized that interest in string 
study had diminished greatly. The 
scholarly discussion of string matters 
was no less important than before. 
but the loss of interest in string 
playing was a much more urgent 
matter. Concomitant with this situ- 
ation was the realization that the 
ranks of private string teachers had 
been greatly thinned out, and, except 
for the larger cities. private string 
teachers were hard to find. Most 
private teachers who were attending 
the Forums were members of the 
music faculties of colleges, universi- 
ties, or conservatories. The urgency 
of these situations forced the realiza- 
tion that not only should string 
teaching and performance be dis- 
cussed, but that MTNA must begin a 
campaign of promoting a program 
which would help to restore the lost 
interest in string study. 


First Step 


As a first step, a permanent String 
Committee was organized and ac- 
corded standing - committee _ status. 
This committee was charged with the 
responsibility of doing everything 
possible to promote string study and 
string interest. Since the permanent 
organization of the String Com- 
mittee, the traditional String Forums 
at the annual meetings have included 
both scholarly discussion of abstract 
string matters and discussions of 
practical ways and means by which 
interest in strings can be revived. 
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ING PLANNING COMMITTEE 


by Duane H. Haskell 


“For the first time in the history of this country it 
can be said that there now exists a definite plan for 
string promotion which is fully supported by lead- 
ers who represent all levels of string teaching.” 
Here is a description of that plan. 


The promotion of a campaign to 
rebuild string interest is a large 
undertaking. To be effective, such a 
campaign must be planned to reach 
every level of the nation’s schools. 
The MTNA String Committee could 
hardly plan such a program alone. 
At the same time, it was clearly 
recognized that there was always 
danger of duplication of effort. The 
Music Educators National Conference 
String Committee and the American 
String Teachers Association were de- 
voting tremendous energy in devel- 
oping their projects. In order to in- 
tegrate all of these efforts, informal 
discussions were held by members 
of the MTNA String Committee, 
MENC String Committee and leaders 
of ASTA. As a result of these dis- 
cussions, one fact emerged: each or- 
ganization a sphere of 
action for which it was better fitted 
to serve than the other organizations. 
Thus, plans were laid to eliminate 
duplication of action. The objective 
was dynamic cooperation. 

The discussions also made one 
other point quite clear. To launch 
an all-out campaign for string pro- 
motion, the cooperation of one other 
national music association was 
needed. This organization was the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music which represents administra- 
tion on the college level. An invita- 
tion was sent to this Association to 
join in the discussions regarding a 
concentrated string promotion cam- 
paign. This invitation was accepted 
with enthusiasm because the officers 
of NASM have long recognized that 


possessed 


organization’s vital stake in the wel- 
fare of the strings. Out of ensuing 
conferences aimed at bringing about 
organizational cooperation, the Na- 
tional String Planning Committee 
was born. It is comprised of repre- 
sentatives from each of the four 
national associations. The plans and 
efforts of each organization are re- 
viewed from time to time. From the 
separate contributions of the mem- 
bers of each organization, a common 
policy has been evolved. For the first 
time in the history of this country. 
it can be said that there now exists 
a definite plan for string promotion 
which is fully supported by leaders 
who represent all levels of string 
teaching. This planning encompasses 
not merely publicity and the securing 
of public support and good will, but 
includes the entire gamut of string 
development. 


First Fruits 


Although it is unreasonable to 
expect an immediate result from this 
coordinated effort, the first fruits of 
the National String Planning Com- 
mittee’s work are being realized. 
Each of the four national associations 
will consider recommendations made 
by the Committee at their national 
meetings this year. The MTNA 
String Committee, through its repre- 
sentatives, is urging colleges, uni- 
versities, and conservatories to re- 
examine their plans for training 
string majors. This country needs 
private string teachers as it never 
needed them before. If we are going 
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to reach a new high level in string 
study, we will need more private 
teachers, and experience proves that 
our colleges, universities, and con- 
servatories have not been producing 
string players who are either inter- 
ested in private teaching or who 
have received training in _ private 
teaching pedagogy. The entire em- 
phasis has been placed on preparing 
string players for the recital hall or 
the symphony orchestra. A study of 
the catalogs of a number of the 
leading schools has disclosed that a 
course in string pedagogy is rarely 
required on the curriculum for the 
string major. An interest in prepar- 
ing for private teaching must be 
emphasized along with the interest in 
performance of the standard reper- 
toire. If we are to have string teach- 
ers, we can no longer trust to chance. 


Se 


OMETIMES people ask why we 

do not have open elections for 
the MTNA offices of President, Vice 
Presidents. and so forth. This is a 
good question and when one under- 
stands both sides of the question one 
is apt to agree that the present plan 
is quite good after all. 

One must understand first that 
three members are elected by the 
membership each year to serve on 
the Executive Committee for a term 
of three years. A nominating com- 
mittee works for months to locate six 
members who are highly respected 
by their colleagues. Frequently these 
people are past presidents of their 
own state associations. Due regard is 
given to geographical location of the 
nominees. In addition to the nine 
members so elected, a certain number 
of ex-members of the Executive Com- 
mittee may be elected to one-year 
terms by the Committee itself. The 
principal officers are then elected to 
one-year terms by the Executive 
Committee. 

It must be remembered that every 
member, then, has been elected by 
the membership itself. We must as- 
sume that these people are capable 
and respected or they would not have 
been elected in the first place. The 
Committee has been able to observe 
over a several-year period those who 
have given unselfishly to MTNA and 
who have the best interests of the 
teaching profession and MTNA at 
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A policy aimed at objectively pre- 
paring our string majors for teaching 
must be carried out. If it is not car- 
ried out, where will the private string 
teachers come from? 

The assertion has sometimes been 
made that the instrumental super- 
visors in the public schools do not 
utilize the services of private string 
teachers. The MENC Committee has 
informed the National String Plan- 
ning Committee that there may be 
occasional examples of this type of 
non-cooperation, but that it actually 
constitutes no major problem. The 
major problem is that of finding pri- 
vate string teachers who may be 
utilized in the over-all school instru- 
mental program. In hundreds and 
hundreds of towns in this country 
they can not be found. The real 
challenge thus becomes that of pro- 


heart. Much consideration is given 
to the choice of officers. Could the 
membership in an open meeting give 
such serious consideration or have as 
intimate knowledge of the capabili- 
ties of a candidate? The answer defi- 
nitely is “No”. 

When a convention is held in a 
large city, the great majority of peo- 
ple attending are from the local area. 
It would be quite simple for a local 
clique, if they so desired, to propose 
a slate of officers. do a good job of 
campaigning, and put the election 
across in a big way with little or no 
consideration for the natignal pic- 
ture. This probably would not hap- 
pen, but it could if it were not for 
the present safeguards. Ward poli- 
tics have no place in an organization 
of our kind. In an open election plan 
they could develop. 

With the organization of Divi- 
sions, the Association has a splendid 
training ground for future officers. 
When a teacher has gone through his 
local, state and divisional groups as 
an officer, he gains the much needed 
experience so vital in national plan- 
ning. If you continue to elect your 
Executive Committee members with 
great care, thinking of each one as 
a potential president, there need be 
no fear that the present system will 
ever fail. 

—. fe 

Having taught music for a great 

many years in villages and cities 


ducing more private teachers because 
the public school instrumental super- 
visors recognize their important role. 
Much criticism has been laid at the 
door of the instrumental supervisor 
for his lack of skill in teaching 
strings. However, it should be re- 
membered that the 
supervisor usually has many re- 
sponsibilities to discharge in a lim- 
ited time. If there is no private string 
teacher to turn to, the supervisor is 
forced to do the best he can in order 
to keep string interest alive. That 
he has frequently failed is not sur- 
prising because teacher-training in- 
stitutions have been notoriously lax 
in providing even minimum string 
training for the general instrumental 
teacher-in-training. Thus, the National 
String Planning Committee is urging 
(Continued on page 23) 


instrumental 


Roy Underwood 


ranging from 200 to 6,000,000, I 
have come to know music teachers of 
almost all races, creeds, colors, ex- 
perience, musical background and 
training. While there are some who 
have no business teaching music, | 
have the greatest faith in the ultimate 
good sense and judgment of the vast 
majority. We are engaged now in a 
membership and affiliation campaign 
that is bringing in thousands of new 
members. The affiliation idea is 
spreading like a prairie fire. con- 
founding the critics, and forcing the 
skeptics to seek shelter. Ohio and 
New Mexico have voted to affiliate 
on a 100% 
100% last year and probably will 
this year, Texas is running over 
90%, Washington, Michigan and 
several other states have passed the 
75% mark, and four more states will 
have voted on affiliation by the time 
this issue is off the press. To date, 
not one state that has voted on aflilia- 
tion has turned it down. 

There seems to be a tremendous 
upsurge of pride in our profession 
and a desire among teachers to join 
with colleagues in other states to pro- 
mote music study, self improvement, 
and the raising of teaching standards 
in this country. Truly, MTNA is be- 
coming a great association of state 
associations. Let us strive to make 
affiliation genuine by attaining 100% 
national membership in every state. 
It can be done. 


basis. Indiana reached 
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MUSIC BY CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


A Guide to Instrumental Music Suitable for Teaching, with Notes and Comments 


by Ellis B. Kohs 


In Two Parts 


HE following list of a little over 100 compositions, compiled 

in 1949, is not intended as a complete bibliography of a 
vast and ever growing field. It is rather one person’s selection 
of representative works by the best composers active in this 
country, whether native or naturalized, which can usefully 
serve the teacher and student in becoming familiar with the 
vast array of new styles and techniques of contemporary music. 
It is further hoped that some of the younger generation of 
American composers will through this means become familiar 
household friends, and not simply respected names in bibli- 
ographies and reference books. 

Emphasis has been placed upon piano literature, partly be- 
cause there is more of it, and chiefly because some limits had 
to be imposed to prevent this study from becoming too ambi- 
tious in scope. There are occasional inclusions of other solo 
instruments, and there are a few instances of ensemble music. 

The easy and intermediate grades have been of paramount 
interest in the preparation of this list, but a few works of 
greater difficulty which are of real value in advanced study 
have been included. 

It has not been the intention of the compiler to pass judg- 
ment on the pieces listed, or by innuendo to belittle the many 
works which have not been included. If these limitations and 
those inherent in any personal evaluation are accepted for 
what they are, the present list may be a useful tool in acquiring 
a new and friendlier relationship with our own composers. 

The compiler wishes to thank the publishers mentioned here- 
in for their kind and helpful cooperation in the preparation of 
this material. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 

Instruments: Pf: Piano; Vl: Violin; Vla: Viola; Vle: 
"Cello; Fl: Flute; Ob: Oboe; Cl: Clarinet; Bn: Bassoon; Tr: 
Trumpet; Hr: Horn; Tbn: Trombine. 

Grades: Very Easy: 1; Easy: 2; Upper Easy: 3; Lower 
Medium: 4; Medium: 5; Upper Medium: 6; Lower Difficult: 
7; Difficult: 8; Very Difficult: 9. Where more than one grade 
is indicated there is either a separate grade for each movement, 
or the grade is in between the two given. 

Publishers: AMC: American Music Center, NY. (Includes 
Arrow Music Press, New Music, and manuscript on rental) ; 
AMP: Associated Music Publishers, NY; B&H: Boosey and 
Hawkes, NY; BMC: Boston Music Company; CF: Carl 
Fischer, NY; Del: Delkas (available through Leeds); ECS: 
E. C. Schirmer, Boston; E-V: Elkan-Vogel, Philadelphia; 
GS: G. Schirmer; Har: Hargail, NY; LMC: Leeds Music 
Corporation, NY; Mer: Mercury Music Corporation, NY; 
MM: Mills Music Company, NY; MP: Music Press, NY: 
S-C: Sprague-Coleman, (available through Leeds). 

Recommendations: A: Excellent; B: Very Good; C: Good; 
D: Fair. Recommendations are based upon considerations of 
musical attractiveness and usefulness as educational material. 
They reflect personal judgments and are open to contradiction. 

Composer, title, medium, grade, publisher, list price, recom- 
mendation, and comments appear in that order in the following 
columns. 
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Antheil, CG. 
Bacon, F. 


Barber, 8S. 


Bartok, B 


ibid. 


Bauer, M. 


Berezowsky, N. 


Bloch, F. 


Bowles, P. 


ibid. 


ibid. 


Carpenter, J. A. 


Chavez, C. 


Copland, A. 


ibid. 


Suite 
Holbert’s 
Cove 
Excursions 


1 Dirges 


Mikrokosmos, Pf 1-8 B&H 
Vol. 1-6 


Parade 


Spring Day 


3 Nocturnes 


Folk 


Preludes 
Savula 


Sonatina 


Little 
Indian 
Sonatina 


Piano Blues 


Sonata 


Piano 
Variations 


Sunday 
Afternoon 
Music 


Folky, pentatonic, with 
lively dance rhythms. 
Without self - conscious 
posing the composer has 
assimilated a variety of 
typical American folk- 
styles in four contrasting 
pieces. 

4 masterful mood pieces. 
Great and genuine feel- 
ing from simple but 
striking means. 

These form the standard 
by which all 

graded series by Pf. 
pieces should be evalu- 
ated. A treasure house 
of invention and = im- 
agination, an incompar- 
able preparation for 
20th century musical 
living. A “must” for 
teacher and student. 
Essentially a study in 
harmony with simple 
march rhythms. 
Includes “In a Swing”, 
**Cherry Blossoms", 
“Drifting Down Stream". 
#2 uses a novel penta- 
tonic scale. 

Contains a prelude with 
tricky cadenza, air, 
gavotte en rondeau 
bourree (so called), no 
gigue. 

Varying in difficulty and 
mood, an excellent con- 
trast to the more formal 
classical trio. 

Sensitive and idiomatic 
settings of American 
folksongs. 

A pleasant variation in 
the Mexican manner. 
Intermediate students 
who can manage move- 
ments | and 2 will prob- 
ably find their Waterloo 
in the more difficult 
finale. 


Several movenents com- 
pressed into one in es- 
sentially white-key style. 
Sophisticated blues. Four 
of them. 

A major work, probably 
the best American piano 
sonata in recent years. 
It already has achieved 
the position of an 
archetype. 

One of the monuments 
of the hectic period be- 
tween world wars; a 
tough but exciting nut 
to crack. 

Recommended for any 
who may still associate 
polytonality with pain. 
If not great music it 
has warmth and appeal. 
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Cowell, H. 


Creston, P. 


Dello Joio, N. 


Diamond, D. 


Dukelsky, V. 


Finney, R. L. 


Foss, L. 


ibid. 


ibid 


Fuleihan, A. 


George, E. 


The Harper- 
Minstrel 
Sings 

5 Little 
Dances 


Sonata #1 


Sonata #3 


Prelude: 
To a Young 
Dancer 


Album for 
The Young 


Canticle 


8 Piano 
Pieces 


Perpetual 
Motion 


Etude 


Fantasy 


Composers 


Holiday 


Dedication 


Early Song 


Fantasy 
Rondo 


4 Two- Gs 
voiced 
Inventions 
Prelude, 
Canzonet 
& Caprice 


6-8 E-V 


Rec:tative 
& Sicilienne 


Rhapsody 


Set of 
Five 

The 
Bailiff’s 
Daughter 


Three 
Rounds 


Folksong type. Simple 
but distinctive harmon- 
ization. 

Rustic, Languid, Toy, 
Pastoral and Festive 
Dances. Interpretive 
marks largely in English. 
Very appealing to stu- 
dent and teacher alike. 
A strong, tonal, mono- 
thematic prelude, an 
elusive “‘canon”’ and an 
animated Capriccio. 
Four excellent move- 
ments, expertly tailored, 
having real _ sentiment 
without sentimentality. 
Harmonically in a happy 
middle ground. Rhyth- 
mically alive and gen- 
uinely lyrical, abounding 
in joie de vivre. 
Evocative rather than 
rhythmic; somewhat 
pentatonic melody dis- 
guised by unexpected 
harmonies. 

Patterned ov Schumann 
model, and as simple, 
technically. Wistful, 
melodious, it should win 
children and influence 
teachers. 

Strong, diatonic melodic 
lines. 

Pease-Porridge Hot, Jack 
and Jill, and similar 
titles. Like the same 
composer's Album for 
the Young, but with 
somewhat less dis- 
tinguished musical 
vention and appeal. 
Very diatonic. Lies well 
for the fingers. Its diffi- 
culties are more ap- 
parent than real. 

An unusual and striking 
instrumental combination 
in a_ chromatic but 
rhythmic and live con- 
trapuntal style. 

Three movements in the 
neoromantic vein, linear 
and tonal. Effective key- 
board writing. 

Large, romantic in feel- 
ing with occasional late- 
Beethoven attitudes. 
American cowboys influ- 
ence Foss by way of 
Copland’s Rodeo. Turkey 
is carefully hidden in 
the straw. Brilliant and 
effective. 

An elegy, moving in its 
quiet but strong = sim- 
plicity. 

Sprightly, tonal and 
mostly diatonic in the 
new rural-Copland man- 
ner. Perhaps more a 
dance than a_ song, 
thanks to the frequently 
intense rhythms. 

A serious and vital 
work on a large scale. 
Despite the slight shadow 
of Copland, which now 
replaces the earlier 
Hindemith, it is a major 
work of great power 
and originality. 


Modal, melodious, Can- 
zonet is the easiest and 
most gratifying of the 
three. Harmonies are 
mildly modern in all. 
Short and effective, but 
with perhaps too much 
aimless recitative and 
too little of the sprightly 
dance movement. 

A single movement with 
optional cadenza. No 
fingering or metronome 
indications. 

Carefully edited, lyric- 
ally gifted pieces, right 
of center harmonically. 
Thoroly tonal, diatonic, 
polyphonic setting of an 
English ballad, with 
good taste and style. 
Tonally disguised, some- 
what forced essays in 
strict canon in_ two 
voices. 





Giannini, V. 


Gideon, M. 


Gruenberg, L. 


Hanson, H. 


Harris, R. 


ibid. 


Haufrecht, H. 


Helm, FE. 


Hendl, W. 


Hindemith, P. 


Ipta,. 


Jacobi, F. 


James, P. 


Kleim J. 


ibid. 


Kubik, G. 


Lourie, A. 


Variations 

on a Cantus 

Firmus (24 var. 

issued in 4 sets 

at different 

prices ;) 

I. Moderato (1-10) 8 
Il. Aria (11-12) 7 
III. Toccata (13-22) 9 
IV. Interlude (23-24) 5 


Hommage a 
ma Jeunesse 


2Pf 3-4 Mer 
Q 


A la 


gitare 


Clog 
Dance 


American 


Ballads 


Little 
Suite 


Piano 
Suite 


Prk 6 LMC 


Narrator 


The Story 
of Ferdinand 


Sonata 
Brevis 


Prelude to 
“Dark of 
the Moon” 


AMP 


Students of VI, Via, Vie, Organ, 


The C.F. is a_ chro- 
matic groura bass sim- 
ilar to that in Bach's 
Crucifixus (B minor 
Mass). Vary in degree 
of difficulty. Suggest 
Interlude be placed be- 
fore instead of after 
the brilliant Toccata if 
entire set is performed. 
Relies upon safe, 19th 
century, Wagner-Franck, 
chromatic harmony. 
Brilliant, effective key- 
board writing in the 
“grand manner”. 

A 3-movement Sonatina 
in very simple style and 
idiom but avoiding the 
usual cliches of - sim- 
plicity. Fills a great gap 
in present 2-Pf. reper- 
tory for beginners. 
One of 4 bagatelles, op. 
12. Genial and Iberian, 
near-salon in school. 
Partly a study in fifths 
for left hand. Lively 
and energetic. 

Five pieces from 1 to 5 
pages in length each. 
Modal and polychordal 
evocations of rural USA. 
4 miniatures. Introduces 
beginners to % meter 
and mus'¢ without 
measure. 

Explores Americana in 
3 “-ations"’: Occupation, 
Contemplation and Ree- 
reation. Strong, diatonic 
melodies with occasion- 
ally polyharmonic  ac- 
companiments. 


A reduction of the or- 
chestra score. Narrator’s 
part written above piano 
score. Some indications 
of original orchestration. 
3 short movements, the 
first mirror-like in form, 
a rather dissonant slow 
movement, and the finale 
a vigorous rondo. 

Draws on folk sources. 
Employs frequent metri- 
cal changes. Effective in 
its suggestions of dance 
and the theatre. 


Pf, Harp, Fl, Ob, English 


Horn, Bn, Tr, Hr, Tbn should knew the solo sonatas written 


for these instruments, as well 


as 


the concerted ensemble 


music. Most of them are of grade 5-6, some are 7 


Ludis Pf 6-7 AMP 2.00 A The 


Tonalis 


8 Pieces 
in the 
Ist Position 


Quartet 
Once Upon 

A Time 

Our Town 


4 Children’s 
Pieces 


10 Little f 2-4 AMC 1, 


Pieces (MS) 


Toccata 
sichord 
or Pf 


Variations Pf 4 AMC 
on a Nursery (MS) 
Tune 


Str.4-5 AMP Pts: A 
30 ea. 


30 A 


D 
B 


Harp- 8 Mer 1.25 


Little FI& S) Har 1.25 
2cl 


Suite 


Dithy- 
rambes 


Fl 7 Gs 
(unace) 


Well - Tempered 
Clavier brought up to 
date. 

Provides excellent op- 
tunity for experience in 
ensemble at an elemen- 
tary level. 

Uses traditional harmony, 
employs canonic imita- 
tion. 

Five very short pieces 
with picturesque titles. 
Very short. Colorful title 
pe. Xmas season num- 
ber. Mildly  polytonal 
with evocations of 
thrice-familiar tunes. 
Short pieces including a 
prelude, with changing 
meter; canon retrograde; 
seascape; landscape, 
ete. 

A large work, similar 
in form to the toceatas 
of the baroque era, with 
sections in fugal, can- 
onic and chorale style. 
Variations in style of 
Mozart, a fugato, ca- 
denza, chorale and coda. 
3 movements with verve 
and sentiment The 
finale is canonic in form. 
3 slightly exotic essays 
in modern romanticism. 
Very well edited, per- 
haps over-edited. Rather 
fussy notation at times. 


(This valuable list of teaching materials will be con- 


concluded in the next issue of AMERICAN MUSIC 


TEACHER). 


The publication of AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER is in part made possible by our advertisers. Do 
your part to maintain the high standards of our publication by patronizing those who advertise in it, and 
by mentioning AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER in your orders or inquiries. 
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MICHIG 


by Violenda Nelson 


HROUGH unbelievable 
circumstances, the city of Flint. 
Michigan, had not entertained the 
Michigan Music Teachers Associa- 
tion either in meeting or in conven- 
tion for over forty-eight years. The 


some 


spell was broken, however, on Oc- 
tober 15-16. when MMTA met in 
Flint for its sixty-sixth annual Fall 
Convention. 


In many respects, it was an his- 


Roy "Underwood, President of Musie Teachers 


toric occasion. This convention saw 
the cumulative results of several 
years of study, trial and experiment 
in the field of certification. Under 
plan, one-hundred-fifty 
teachers were awarded certificates, 
with Roy Underwood, president of 
MTNA, presenting the official parch- 
ments to the certified members at 
the convention banquet. The Cer- 
tification Committee has been under 


the new 


the direction of Susan M. Ferguson 
of Battle Creek. Dr. Earl V. Moore. 
head of the School of Music at the 
University of Michigan has acted as 
Chairman of the Board of Apprais- 
als, and Dr. Clyde Vroman of the 
University has been Counsellor for 
Certifications in the MMTA. 
Certified teachers are divided into 
three categories. Wherever there is 
no question of the teacher's qualifi- 
cations, a new certificate is issued 
each year for three years before the 
necessity of a renewal examination. 
Other teachers are on a basis of two 


Photo by Dan Levi 


National Association, inaugurating the Michigan Music 


Teachers certification program by presenting official parchments to three Flint teachers. 
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years or one year depending on the 
need for improvement. This basis 
was arrived at after a careful and 
impartial study by an _ appraisal 
board of some of the state’s finest 
music educators, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Moore. 

The convention was highlighted 
with forums conducted in piano, or- 
gan, strings, voice and theory. Beryl 
Rubinstein was presented in recital 
and as the chief speaker at the ban- 
quet. Dr. Earl 
“Young American Composers Radio 
Awards,” and Joseph Evans. pianist 
and member of the music faculty of 
Michigan State College who toured 
Europe last year, talked about con- 
ditions in Europe as they affect con- 
temporary music and musicians. 

Raymond Gerkowski. Director of 
the Flint Community Music Associ- 
ation, and first 
MMTA, was program chairman for 
the convention, assisted by Lucile 
Jolly, head of the piano department 
of Baker Conservatory in Flint. Out- 
standing ensembles were presented, 
including the Michigan State College 
String Quartet (augmented by 
double bass and piano to perform the 
“Trout” Quintet of Schubert), a 
chamber group from Western Mich- 
igan College. a group of artists from 
the Baker Conservatory. and the 
Flint Civic Symphony. Soloists in- 
cluded Dr. Mark Mills, baritone, and 
Elizabeth Muir, soprano. 

A resolution opposing Mr. Petril- 
lo’s statement urging parents to dis- 
continue their children’s music les- 
sons was unanimously approved. 


Moore spoke on 


vice-president of 





To All Residents of Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin: Membership in your 
State Music Teachers Association is a pre- 
requisite to eligibility for MTNA member- 


ship. 
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by Margaret McHale 
and Helen La Velle 


The Montana State Music Teachers 
\ssociation was organized in 1927 by 
avid Sheetz Craig of Seattle, Wash- 
ngton and Ralph Rauh of Billings, 
Montana. 

The first outstanding project was 
he accrediting of private music teach- 
‘rs by the State Board of Education, 
and the establishment of a course of 
study for high school students. This 
sroject was realized in 1931 when the 
first teacher’s examination was held. 
\ few years later a pre-high school 
course of study was prepared and put 
into use. This has been a most satis- 
factory background for the student in- 
terested in receiving credit for his 
music in the high school. 

In order to encourage teachers to 
strive for the highest degree of at- 
iainment, the policy of the Montana 
State Music Teachers Association has 
been to bring the best in music, up-to- 
date teaching procedures, and new ma- 
‘erials to the teachers. 

The highlight of the first annual 
convention in 1928 was a Master 
Class and concert by Percy Grainger. 
‘he early conventions included con- 
certs, clinics, and discussions under 
he leadership of private music teach- 
rs and the college teachers of the 
state. 

In 1944 John Crowder, giving his 
eport of MTNA told of a workshop 
roject presented to the convention by 
heodore Norman of the Washington 
ssociation. Always on the lookout 
© projects to elevate the standards of 
1e teachers of the state, the conven- 
on went on record as favoring a sim- 
ar project. 

The MSMTA Institute was estab- 
shed at the Montana State University 
t Missoula, Montana in 1945. The 
nstitute has been of great value to the 
‘achers, students, and the commun- 
ies of the state. 

In building a program, we endeavor 
it all times to outline one that will 
cover the various interests of the mem- 
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bers, and we attempt to keep the cost 
within the means of any teacher inter- 
ested in attending. This also makes 
it possible for advanced students of 
music to attend. 

A feature of the Institute is a Mas- 
ter Class conducted by an outstanding 
artist. This 
two-hour instruction session for teach- 
ers, and a one-hour student performer 
master class. Since the establishment 
of the Institute we have had with us 
on consecutive programs: Arthur Ben- 
jamin of Vancouver, B. C. and Lon- 
don, England; John Kirkpatrick of 
Cornell University; Andor Foldes of 
New York City; Stanley Fletcher of 
Chicago, Illinois; Victor Labunsky of 
Kansas City, Kansas; Beryl Rubin- 
stein from the Cleveland Institute of 
Music; and this year Arthur Loesser, 
also of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. 

The other 
clinics in class piano, 
conducting, string instruments, 
instruments, and organ. 

Lectures given at the 1951 Institute 
included: “Music Unlimited” by Ber- 
nice Ramskill of Montana University: 
“Accompanist—Friend or Enemy” by 
John Bloom from New Concord, 
Ohio: “Modern Trends in Music Edu- 
cation” by Dr. Lloyd Funchess of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; “Self Expres- 
sion” by Ernest Atkinson of Montana 
University; and “Elizabethan Music” 
by Dr. Nan Cooke Carpenter, also 
from Montana University. 

Two afternoon recitals were given 
by outstanding pupils of members of 
the Association. Other recitals in- 
cluded: a “Montana Artists” program; 
a recital by the Northwest String 
Quartet; a chamber opera entitled “A 
Letter to Emily” by Lockrem John- 
son, presented by a Seattle cast and or- 
chestra; and the Rocky Mountain 
Arts Roundup Orchestra. Our Mas- 
ter Class teacher, Arthur Loesser, ap- 
peared in a piano recital. 


guest class includes a 


included 
choral 
band 


have 
voice, 


sessions 


Publishers’ exhibits of music ma- 
terials and books are arranged by local 
music stores, and are in charge of ex- 
perienced attendants. 

The complete cooperation of the 
members’ of our organization unites 
them in a week of friendly inspiration, 
and a desire to achieve something 
worthwhile during the coming season. 

We believe the policies and the plans 
for organizational growth and ad- 
vancement of the music teaching pro- 
fession as outlined by the MTNA are 


practical and sound, and we look for- 


ward with anticipation to the achieve- 
ments of that Association. 


Certificates 


NE of the successful projects 

sponsored by the Montana State 
Music Teachers Association is the 
granting of certificates to pre-high 
school students. Any student of an 
accredited teacher, upon the payment 
of a small fee, may enroll in the state 
course of study, which has certain 
requirements which must be met. 
Upon successfully passing an exam- 
ination in the spring, the student is 
presented with a certificate stamped 
with a gold seal from the State 
Music Teachers Association, and 
signed by the State President, Secre- 
tary, and the instructor. 

This puts the work of the student 
on a practical basis and he knows 
that certain phases of music must be 
studied before he is even eligible to 
take the examination. A minimum 
of thirty-six lessons must be taken 
which helps the teacher in the prob- 
lem of missed This work 
also lays a good foundation for the 
student wishing to continue to take 
his applied music for credit in high 
school. 


4 4 


lessons. 
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by Mary Heim 


HE forty-sixth annual conven- 

tion of the Missouri MTA oc- 
curred in Joplin October 21-23, with 
the Executive Council supper on 
Sunday evening setting the keynote 
of hospitality and excellence of pro- 
gram for the entire meeting. 

The reception following the supper 
honored Dr. Maurice Dumesnil, 
noted pianist-lecturer, and Roy 
Underwood, President of MTNA. 
The Joplin Piano Teachers Guild 
acted as hest.and presented as part 
of the program the Joplin High 
School Trio and Miss Ada Carney, 
soprano. 

Mr. Herbert Gould, President of 


(Continued on page 23) 





THE 


DALLAS 


CONVENT 


HERE is a very definite feeling 

amongst those who are on the 
planning committee for the program 
of the 76th annual MTNA Conven- 
tion that this is going to be the 
largest and best convention of our 
history. Present are all the in- 
gredients for a_ highly successful 
meeting. The choice of Dallas was a 
most happy one. A city noted for its 
hospitality, in the fabulous state of 
Texas, it promises entertainment of 
all kinds for those who can combine 
a winter vacation with the conven- 
tion. Our host city has displayed tre- 
mendeous enthusiasm for our coming 
visit and they are anxious to show us 
how Texas does things—in a big 
way. we may be sure. The Baker and 
Adolphus Hotels will be the scene of 
the convention, with headquarters in 
the Baker. Located as they are di- 
rectly across the street from each 
other, travel between the two will be 
very simple. 

A splendid program of music, 
speakers, general sessions and sec- 
tional meetings has been arranged. 
Time has been provided for leisurely 
inspection of the exhibits. The Ban- 
quet will be held Wednesday night, 
February 27 in the Crystal Ballroom 


of the Baker Hotel. Luncheons for 
various groups are scattered over the 
four-day period. All in all, there will 
be rich musical fare for everyone. 
and still time and opportunity to 
meet and talk with your professional 
colleagues. 


Programs 


Some of the prominent musical 
features include Toch’s opera, “The 
Princess and the Pea” to be pre- 
sented by Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, a choral concert, the Dallas 
Symphony, conducted by Walter 
Hendl, in a program, part of which 
will utilize groups from the Dallas 
schools in a presentation of Vaughn 
Williams’ new “Concerto Grosso”. 
The University of Texas String Quar- 
tet and chamber music groups from 
North State Teachers College and 
Texas Christian University will be 
heard. The A Cappella Choir from 
North State. Teachers College will 
appear at the banquet. 


General Sessions 


The General Sessions are under the 
direction of Roy Underwood, Dean 
of Fine Arts at Michigan State Col- 


he 


lege and President of MTNA. Head 
line speakers for these sessions in 
clude John Rosenfeld, Music Criti 
of the Dallas News, Carl Haverlin of 
Broadcast Music Incorporated, Stan- 
ley Chapple of the University of 
Washington, Ennis Davis, editor of 
Music Journal, and Arthur Hause: 
of G. Ricordi and Company. 

The chairmen of MTNA standing 
committees have worked out a well 
balanced and comprehensive program 
for the sectional meetings. These will 
be devoted to such topics as Ameri- 
can music, music therapy, junior and 
senior piano, music in colleges, uni- 
versities and conservatories, schoo! 
music, community music, 
chorus, musicology, organ, theory. 
strings and psychology. 


voice, 


There will be joint sessions with 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing and the American String 
Teachers Association. Also, on Thurs- 
day February 28, the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers will meet at th 
Adolphus. 

The next issue of AMERICAN 
MUSIC TEACHER will carry more 
details of the convention. In th 
meantime, let us all make our plan 
to attend. 


The Dallas Symphony Orchestra, Walter Hendl, Conductor. 
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FRANCA 
(Continued from page 1) 


‘al apparatus from all tension. The 
ocal cords then have time to con- 
‘ract properly, and the air which has 
een compressed in the lungs makes 
xe vocal cords vibrate without 
shock and without any trace of ef- 
rt. This flute-like method of at- 
tack will not allow the slightest es- 
cape of breath which does not serve 

, the production of sound. 

Any voice which allows air to es- 

ipe which is not utilized in voice 

roduction is defective due to some 
physical defect, such as nodules, or 
iaulty voice emission. If the first 
iuse is responsible, the student 
-hould go to a doctor. If the second, 

e should find another teacher as 

on as possible. 

Since the attack of the sound 
should always be preceded by the 
preparatory act, and since every 
sound should first be thought of and 
then sung, even in the fastest agility, 
the expression “putting a piece into 
the throat” will then be understood. 
very good school therefore preaches 
that one should never sing any com- 
position before having grasped it by 
ear as well as by mind. 

It is. of course, to be understood 
that not only the artist but even the 
advanced student does not “take the 
sounds from without” to carry them 
into the resonances. He “lives in the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR MUSIC THERAPY: 


Twe-hundred-fifty registrants from twenty-two states attended 
second annual convention of the National Association for 
\'usic Therapy held at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, November 
11. Hospital musicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, occupational 
rapists and teachers of physically and mentally handicapped 
ildren traveled from all parts of the country to hear experts 
the field of Music Therapy discuss and demonstrate techniques. 
New officers elected are Esther Goetz Gilliland, president, who 
chairman of the music therapy department of Wilson Junior 


resonances” (dans le masque). He 
has no need of this imaginary device 
of taking the sounds from without in 
order to relax the vocal organ, and 
to place the voice above the breath. 
That must be part of himself, other- 
wise he is not an artist. Neither will 
he have to think of the sounds (pre- 
paratory act) before singing them. 
Nevertheless, he will attack any 
musical phrase in a sweet, flute-like 
manner because doing so has become 
second nature to him. 

However, what I have just ex- 
plained is not intended for artists 
who know how to sing; it is merely 
to help those who have vocal dif- 
ficulties. I trust that through it, it 
will be easier for them to free the 
entire vocal apparatus of all handi- 
capping tension. It applies, of course, 
to all beginners. 


Sound Detachment 


Few teachers pay any attention to 
the detachment of sound. It is, how- 
ever, most important. 

A singer who attacks well and 
sings well, but releases the last note 
of a phrase badly, ruins his own 
work, and tires easily. 

How does one release the sound? 
The answer is, “Cut off the sound, 
but retain your breath.” In this man- 
ner you will end a phrase cleanly and 
avoid the trailing lament (coda 
lamentosa) that is often heard when 
a singer (he can by no means be 


CONVENTION NEWS 


called an artist) is not completely 
the master of his breath. 

May these old rules enter deeply 
into the being of all singers, and 
may they help all singers to find a 
better way of singing. 

¢ 


HANSEN 
(Continued from page 4) 

of enjoyment and merit to the over- 
whelming majority of people. Can we 
ignore the fact that the great com- 
posers of every period have delved 
into the indigenous materials of the 
people to obtain thematic material 
for their great works? Can we ignore 
the fact that the Tchaikovsky sym- 
phonies, the Brahms Hungarian 
Dances, the Roumanian Rhapsodies 
of Enesco are loaded with the music 
which was popular among the people 
of their days? 

We would have no “Rhapsody in 
Blue” or “An American in Paris” if 
Gershwin had disregarded American 
jazz. The popular music of our day 
can not be disregarded, inasmuch as 
it is a vital contributing factor to 
the progress of future American 
music. 

In the light of these facts may | 
suggest that all teachers incorporate 
into their teaching a broader ap- 
proach by including these additional 
fields. The students will enjoy them, 
and the teachers might be surprised 
to discover that they also find enjoy- 
ment in these new fields. 


MUSIC TEACHER contains an article on the subject of music 
therapy by Mrs. Gilliland. This is an aspect of music with which 


therapy. 


College. Dr. E. Thayer Gaston, professor of Music Education at 


e University of Kansas, was elected first vice-president. The 
cond vice-president is Mrs. Myrtle Fish Thompson, music direc- 
tor at Essex County Overbrook Hospital in Cedar Grove, N. ]. 


‘ceretary 1s Miss Edwinna Eustis, director of hospital music for 


e Musicians Emergency Fund, New York City. Re-elected as 
asurer was Mrs. Hartweg Dierks of Kansas City, Missouri. 

As one of the cooperating organizations of the National Associa 
m of Music Therapy, MTNA feels a deep interest in the activi- 
s of this group, so much so that this issue of AMERICAN 
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too few of us are acquainted. The Association for Music Therapy 
is to be commended for the significant contribution it is making 
to the development of the use of music in medicine, and the 


advancement of educational and professional standards in music 
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(Continued from page 3) 


In the Szondi Test the subject se- 
lects from a series of photographs 
those that he likes and those that he 
dislikes in order to measure the in- 
stinctive drives and tensions pro- 
duced. This procedure lends itself 
well to large scale study of musical- 
ity because of the speed of admini- 
stration and evaluation. Susan K. 
Deri® applied Szondi’s “Experimental 
Instinct Diagnosis” to the study of 
various groups of artists and musi- 
cians and her husband, Otto Deri’ 
wrote a thesis on “Musical Taste and 
Personality,” using the same _tech- 
nique. Susan Deri found that per- 
sonality factors expressed in empiri- 
cal experimentation and _ physical 
activity are to be found mainly in 
sculptors, to some extent in painters, 
but seldom in musicians and writers. 
This tendency to manipulate actual 
objects on the part of sculptors or 
painters. rather than symbolic mate- 
rial such as tones or words used by 
musicians or writers, is regarded as 
the prime differentiation between 
them. However. the interpretation 
is not quite that simple. because the 
complexity of the total integrated per- 
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sonality factors does not permit of 
a single vector to define it. For ex- 
ample, a fusion of two basic compo- 
nent needs, which we may describe 
as feminine tenderness and masculine 
aggression, neither of them accepted 
in unmodified form, is usually found 
in an individual who is inclined to 
sublimate these primal urges. By 
sublimation we imply socially accep- 
table, worthy substitutes for such 
urges. At most, a mere 5 per cent 
of the population gives evidence of 
this fusion, and these individuals are 
only to be found in the professions 
involving highly conceptual opera- 
tions. This fusion is. however, rela- 
tively common in writers and musi- 
cians. Although coupled with a cer- 
tain rigidity of ego in some individ- 
uals, others evidence a greater plia- 
bility when a more successful subli- 
mation through intellectualization of 
basic needs is accomplished. 


Social Attitude 


Another personality 
constellation is evidently associated 
with the artistic exaltation achieved 
by musicians, artists, literateurs. and 
even those who form the appreciative 
public for artistic production and cre- 
ation. A warm social attitude is evi- 
The Szondi Test discovers 
in the individual a need of positive 
emotion from other people. Such a 
person is also capable of giving love 
and affection to others. A negative 
attitude is shown toward the individ- 


interesting 


denced. 


ual basic components of the fusion 
This is combined 
with a need to preserve the ego’s 


mentioned above. 


narcissistic integrity and is expressed 
in an aloofness from the environment 
in some individuals. In others, the 
combination is made with expansive 


-needs of the ego. a tendency to blend 


with the objects of the environment. 
called cathexis. which is the energy 
value of an object, person, or idea. 
This makes for a socially positive 
channelization, in that clinging to 
artistic or intellectual values is found 
to be safer than clinging to particular 
individuals whom one can lose in re- 
ality. 

A curious personality configuration 
involving the clinging type, showing 
need for passive tenderness and yield- 
ing, is one in which the individual 
has lived out or drained the possessive 
indicators of object relationship. A 
strong need is evidenced to cling to 
objects for love, support, and enjoy- 


ment. Frustration tolerance is un- 
fortunately low. An unusually good 
capacity for sublimation is an im- 
portant factor in the ability to derive 
some degree of enjoyment, even un- 
der apparently unfavorable circum- 
stances. Such enjoyment does not 
depend on the possession of material 
objects or on realistic attachments to 
persons, but rather on the possession 
of abstract ideals or values which can 
not be lost by changing circum- 
stances. 

One last indicator can now be dis- 
cussed in which narcissism is im- 
plied by the subject’s conscious ac- 
ceptance of the need to maintain self- 
sufficient integrity of his ego. This 
tends to reduce the outward directed 
tension implied by the expansive 
needs of the ego. This elimination of 
tension is accomplished by an ego- 
mechanism known as introjection, by 
which is meant the process of incor- 
porating outside objects into one’s 
sense of belongingness. The possi- 
bilities of sublimation here involve 
learning, logical thinking, systematiz- 
ing and reproducing learned material. 
This particular trait is linked with 
less original creative and less dy- 
namic forces of sublimation. These 
findings are amply verified by Otto 
Deri’s Thesis on “Musical Taste and 
Personality” which is strongly en- 
trenched in aesthetic judgment. He 
found that a preference for music of 
the classic period from Bach through 
Mozart is associated with a strong 
factor of the ego’s narcissistic integ- 
rity and separateness from the en- 
vironment. However, preference for 
romantic music like that of Schu- 
mann and Wagner was to be found in 
individuals who evidenced a more 
significant expansive 
needs of the ego, the tendency to 
cathect objects of the environment. 

It is obviously difficult to hold the 
many personality variables constant 
for partial correlation analysis, to ob- 
tain neat, pat answers to the ques- 
tions one would like to have an- 
swered. Furthermore, it must be re 
membered that deviations 
from normal personality which might 
have made for definitive profiles is 
lacking in our group of near-normal 


loading of 


extreme 
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subjects. We are not dealing with 
mentally sick people. However, we 
are now undertaking an analysis of 
variance, which in the exploratory 
stage, gives evidence of good prom- 
ise of a definition of musicality as 
a function of personality. 
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and concert pianists alike play many 
of these works. Haydn is represent- 
ed by his Concerto, the sonatas, the 
F Minor Variations. and 
smaller pieces. 


several 
Here a suggestion 
may be made: why not eliminate the 
amateurish piano arrangements of 
Haydn’s Gypsy Rondo, or the Sere- 
nade? Mozart 
fantasies. and rondos are a perennial 
source of inspiration and enjoyment 
for every pianist. His smaller. inde- 
pendent piano pieces, especially the 
original 


sonatas, concertos. 


compositions for piano 
duets, still deserve wider attention. 
There is hardly any piano work by 
Beethoven, from the bagatelles and 
dances to the Hammerklavier sonata 
and the Emperor Concerto which is 
not featured in the general repertoire. 
However. it is to be desired that pi- 
anists do not confine themselves to 
the three or four best known sonatas. 
among them the Pathetique and Ap- 
passionata, but include the others. 
and the variation cycles, the Fantasy, 
opus 77, and the Polonaise in their 
programs. 

Among the Romantic composers 
only Schumann, Chopin, and Brahms 
have maintained their places in the 
piano repertoire with their entire out- 
put. We find practically all of their 
works represented in programs. The 
other Romanticists did not fare so 
well. .Von Weber, who dominated 
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the standard repertoire until the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, is al- 
most forgotten except for the Con- 
certstueck and the last movement of 
his C Major Sonata, which is known 
as Perpetuum Mobile. His ubiquitous 
“Invitation to the Dance” of course 
is played, and once in a while the 
Rondo Brillante. Hummel’s piano 
sonatas and pieces are unknown to 
the present day generation of pianists 
and so are the works of the minor 
German romantic composers. 
bert is still beloved for his dances, 
impromptus, and Moments Musicaux. 
But his twelve sonatas, although true 
gems of musical lyricism, are not 
played very often in spite of the ef- 
forts of pianists like Artur Schnabel 
and Rudolf Serkin who stress their 
importance. The Wanderer Fantasy 
should be a chef-d’oeuvre of all pi- 
anists. Mendelssohn’s “Songs With- 
out Words,” his Rondo Cappriccioso, 
and some smaller pieces have ob- 


Schu- 


scured many of his more serious and 
deeper piano works, of which almost 
none is used except the G Minor Con- 
His pieces, familiar to stu- 
dents, appear very rarely in recital 
The case of Liszt is a 

His once so popular 


certo. 


programs. 

special one. 
fantasies on operatic melodies, piano 
transcriptions of songs, and Wag- 
nerian excerpts, are hardly used any 
more. Many of his more valuable 
original works such as the B Minor 
Sonata, the etudes and concertos, also 
the Années de Pélerinage are tech- 
nically so difficult that their use is 


entirely limited to players who are 
Therefore only a 
few Liszt favorites remain for the 


real virtuosos. 


pianist: the Consolations, 
some of the Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
the Forgotten Waltz, and of course. 
the Liebestraum, which has _ been 
played to death. When one consid- 
ers the French Romantic composers. 
he finds that only a very few compo- 
sitions by 


average 


Saint-Saéns have main- 
tained their popularity, such as the 
G Minor Concerto and the Variations 
on a Theme by Beethoven for two 
pianos. Fauré’s and D’Indy’s music 
is not used very much. César Franck 
fares a little better as his piano cycles 
and his symphonic variations for 
piano and orchestra are quite often 
performed. 

The Russian composers of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century can 
not compete with the Germans in- 
sofar as their importance for the gen- 
eral repertoire is concerned. Rubin- 


stein’s numerous piano compositions 
are a thing of the past; if it were not 
for Kammenoi-Ostrow or the Melody 
in F we would not have any of them. 
A few still play his Octave Staccato 
Etude. Tchaikovsky is liked by 
young students, especially his Sea- 
The larger piano works are 
more or less dated salon music, ex- 
cept for the perennially popular Con- 
certo. writing would 
be better suited for the general reper- 
toire. 
vived and included in today’s pro- 
grams. Other Russian 
raries of the afore-mentioned com- 
posers are still remembered by one 
or two pieces each. Balakirev by 
“Islamey.” Borodin by “Au Cou- 
vant.” Cui by “Orientale.” Liadov 
by the “Music Box.” Liapunov and 
Gretchaninoff in the lighter vein, es- 
pecially the latter in the case of his 
successful children’s pieces. Over- 
lapping into the twentieth century 
we find the towering figure of Rach- 
maninoff. 
versally played, although they are 
extremely difficult. Two other Rus- 
sian composers must be mentioned 
here with very important works: the 
naturalist. Moussorgsky with his 


sons. 


Glazounow’s 
His works deserve to be re- 


contempo- 


His piano works are uni- 
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“Pictures at an Exhibition,” and the 
mystic Scriabin with his distin- 
guished sonatas which form a bridge 
to the contemporary style of piano 
writing. 

The so-called nationalist move- 
ments of the later nineteenth century 
have contributed a few names and 
works to the pianist’s repertoire. The 
Scandinavian countries are repre- 
sented mainly by Grieg, best known 
for his small, lyric pieces, and the 
concerto which has even entered the 
jazz field in the guise of an arrange- 
ment. Sinding and Palmgren are 
still used somewhat, whereas Gade 
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and Sibelius are quite neglected. The 
Czecho-Slovakian composers, Sme- 
tana and Dvorak, and their musical 
heirs, Suk and Novak, have asserted 
themselves in the repertoire with 
their piano music which is strongly 
flavored with folk melodies. The 
post-romanticists in Germany are 
represented by Max Reger, whose 
very important piano works are al- 
most unknown in America, although 
they should be considered. Richard 
Strauss wrote piano music also, but 
it is entirely out of fashion and 
never appears except for the Bur- 
lesque, for piano and orchestra. 

A larger proportion of the works 
of the British composers of this 
period has been retained in the piano 
repertoire. Pieces by Scott, Delius, 
Elgar, Frank Bridge, and from the 
more recent composers Vaughan Wil- 
liams and John Ireland appear more 
or less frequently on the programs. 


Iberia 


Spanish music always provides 
welcome variety on a program be- 
cause of its brilliant color and rhyth- 
mical interest. The most outstand- 
ing composer of the Iberian penin- 
sula is certainly Albeniz; a few of 
his easier pieces such as Sevillana, 
Jota, and Tango are universally 
known, but many others, especially 
the later numbers of his Iberia Cycle 
deserve renewed attention and deeper 
study. Granados is more sentimental 
and sweet in style, but he too reveals 
the typical Spanish characteristics. 
“El Playera” and “The Maiden and 
the Nightingale” are his best known 
pieces. Among the newer com- 
posers of Spain, Manuel de Falla and 
Joaquin Turina are the best known. 
De Falla’s piano works, aside from 
the Ritual Fire Dance, which is 
really an arrangement of a portion 
of a ballet, are of the highest caliber. 
His concerto, The Gardens of Spain, 
and his Fantasy as well as several 
smaller pieces are most delightful. 
Turina, who wrote more than one- 
hundred piano works, is especially 
popular with young pianists. His 
Gypsy Dance, the Circus Suite, and 
numerous other cycles are in steady 
demand and use. 

Almost no recital program is com- 
plete without the French Impression- 
ists. Debussy, who discovered so 
many new sound possibilities for the 
piano, leads this group. All of his 
piano works are extensively used in 


recitals and in the studios. Ravel, 
too, is represented frequently, al- 
though his style of writing makes 
great demands upon the artistic and 
technical skill of the performer. 
Among the French composers Pou- 
lenc, Milhaud, and Honegger are in- 
creasingly used. Contemporary com- 
posers, however, find their way into 
the repertoire only slowly and gradu- 
ally. Certain names of world im- 
portance are exceptions, of course. 
Bartok, Stravinsky, Prokofieff, and 
Schoenberg have, by the very force 
of their dynamic creative powers, 
made a place for themselves in the 
front ranks. Although some of 
their works may not be understood 
by the public upon the first hearing, 
it is a heartening sign that they are 
used more and more not only in re- 
citals but also in teaching. In the 
latter field we find Bartok’s Micro- 
cosmos and his children’s pieces, 
along with those of Stravinsky and 
Prokofieff, successfully introduced to 
our students. It is to be hoped that 
composers of such high caliber as 
the aforementioned will not only 
maintain their place in the repertoire, 
but assume greater importance. 
American names appear quite fre- 
quently on programs. Of the Ro- 
mantic and Impressionistic periods, 
MacDowell and Griffes are the best 
known, although the latter is not yet 
fully recognized. Among our con- 
temporary composers we mention 
only the names of Ives, Copland, 
Barber, and Bloch as the most prom- 
inent, as a longer list would be cum- 
bersome and could hardly be in- 
clusive anyway. However, 
works of younger 


certain 
Americans are 
played either on account of their 
prominence in the musical scene or 
due to personal connections with per- 
forming artists. South America has 
recently come to the fore with names 
like Villa-Lobos, Gianneo, and the 
Mexican Carlos Chavez. 

This short survey is not meant to 
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be complete. It is merely an at- 
tempt to enumerate the most im- 
portant works in the present stand- 
ard repertoire and to show certain 
trends in their selection; also to sug- 
gest a few changes of emphasis. A 
balanced and diversified piano reper- 
toire is an essential contribution to 
the dissemination of genuine musical 
culture. 


¢ 


MONSCHEIN 


(Continued from page 5) 
more interesting and vital by con- 
stant reference to the actual music. 
Since analysis is a means and not an 
end, it should always be done in rela- 
tion to some specific project or prob- 
lem. Unless it is so related and done 
with a specific end in view, it is a 
complete waste of time and has no 
value whatever beyond mere chord 
spelling. The student should always 
have something definite in mind, 
something to look for, when he is 
asked to analyse. If this is not in- 
sisted upon, the work may have no 
more value than an analysis of 
Shakespear's Hamlet which discov- 
that he uses the word “and” 
sixty-three times in a certain scene. 

In working out a satisfactory ana- 
lytical technique, one of the first 
problems the student will face is the 
question of “eye versus ear”. That 
is, in doing analysis, how much 
should one depend on the eye, and 
how much on the ear? In general, it 
would seem that the best advice for 
the average student would be to stress 
the ear approach, but to do it with 
frequent reference to theoretical 
background and knowledge of har- 
monic progression. Although this 
procedure works well in most cases, 
there may be times when it will have 
to be modified. I once had a student 
in my theory class who was almost 
completely unable to do even the 
simplest harmonic analysis unless he 
was in a sound-proof room. The 
sound of music from an adjoining 
studio made him unable to identify 
anything more complicated than a 
root position triad on the page in 
front of him. In this case, the student 


ers 


had an ample theoretical background, 
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but had never learned to make proper 
use of it in analysis. He relied solely 
on his ear. This is probably an ex- 
ceptional case, however. 

The Bach Chorale Harmonizations 
have long been favored as furnishing 
useful material for harmonic analysis. 
The reason for this wide use, aside 
from their superb musical quality, is 
probably explained by the fact of 
easy availability of a wealth of in- 
teresting material. They are useful 
for teaching harmonic progression, 
phrasing, cadential formulae, and 
modulation. They also supply good 
examples for the introduction to con- 
trapuntal devices. They are suflicient- 
ly contrapuntal so that harmonic am- 
biguities occur almost constantly, and 
the student is forced to deal with 
the problem of fluid harmony in al- 
most all of them. The Chorale Har- 
monizations, with their shift of 
chord more or less from beat to beat, 
and their fast harmonic rhythm, 
should be supplemented with other 
material for analysis, since they are 
not very typical of the total output 
of music of the period. The too-ex- 
clusive use of them may result in 
misconceptions. Bach Preludes and 
Haydn sonata movements serve a 
useful purpose in supplementing the 
chorales, and offering material in 
which problems of texture, rhythm, 
and instrumental figuration are more 
to the fore. 


Form 


The study of form grows naturally 
out of the study of harmonic progres- 
sion, phrasing, cadence, and tonality. 
If this study is regarded as an at- 
tempt to discover the structural prin- 
ciples of the music, the value of 
harmonic analysis is evident. The 
music history, music literature, and 
form class has to deal with many 
troublesome compositions called “so- 
nata”, , and so on, where the 
only common denominator may be 
the tonal scheme. A good function- 
al technique for analysis is one of 
the most useful bits of equipment 
that the student can bring to these 
studies. 

Harmonic analysis may have 
numerous applications in addition to 
those already mentioned. The har- 
monic pattern, extracted from a 
phrase of a composition may be 
used as a basis for writing something 
else, which may be in the same or in 
a different style. The harmonic 


“suite” 


pattern might be extracted from a 
Bach Chorale Harmonization, and 
used as the basis of a piece in the 
style of Chopin. This would illus- 
trate the fact that the stylistic differ- 
ence between the two is not explain- 
able in terms of any basic difference 
in harmony. It might also be con- 
sidered as useful in learning the 
Chopin style, if one believes that the 
ultimate test of whether one under- 
stands a style is the ability to write 
in it. 

An extracted harmonic pattern 
may also be used as the basis for im- 
provisation, either vocal or instru- 
mental. Realizing a figured bass at 
a keyboard, which is in itself a kind 
of harmonic analysis, is a useful 
technique in the study of keyboard 
harmony. 

The student should, of course, be 
encouraged to carry over his anal- 
into instrumental and _ vocal 
study, as it has a very useful, though 
limited application here. Analysis 
may serve as an aid to memorization, 
by enabling one to “see through” a 
complex figuration to a simple basic 
harmonic scheme. 

It must be remembered that anal- 
ysis is a means to an end, and thus 
has its limitations. To quote De- 
bussy, “It is impossible to fathom 
the mystery of a forest by measuring 
the height of the trees.” 


ysis 
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GILLILAND 


(Continued from page 7) 
Fund of the American Federation of 
Musicians pays many union members 
to play for concerts and dances in 
state and V. A. hospitals and custo- 
dial institutions. 

A great number of generous pub- 
lishers have given music to hospitals. 
The interested public has donated 
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discarded scores. Many instrument 
manufacturers have donated instru- 
ments outright, and others sell at 
cost, but there is always need for 
more. Keeping instruments repaired 
and in tune is a constant problem. 
Sigma Alpha lota, national music 
fraternity, has established the Inter- 
national Music Fund to furnish in- 
struments to hospitals. The Nation- 


al Federation of Music Clubs has also 
contributed extensively. 


Research 


Fellowships need to be established 
for research projects throughout the 
country so that scientific methods 
may be established. The Music Re- 
search Foundation in New York has 
made a worthy start in this direction 
and is financing a number of 
projects. In view of the fact that 
music has proven itself an established 
therapeutic medium that reaches a 
greater number of patients more 
affectively than any other modality, 
it would seem a worthy project to 
provide researchers so that more 
effective methods of application may 
be provided. Under present condi- 
tions, patient needs are so great that 
volunteers and professionals alike 
must spend all their efforts answering 
these demands. 

Many musicians interested in hos- 
pital music are asking, “What is re- 
quired besides musicianship?” Deans 
of progressive music departments, 
aware that a new profession is de- 
veloping in this field of functional 
music, are investigating curricula. 

Knowledge of the dynamics of 
music and its effects on the human 
organism requires an awareness of 
many related subjects, far beyond the 
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conception of music as an art. In 
order to understand the basic 
philosophy underlying the functional 
use of music in relation to person- 
ality organization, one should have 
at least a working knowledge of 
anthropology, psychology, biology, 
physiology, physics, aesthetics, phi- 
losophy, psychiatry, sociology, meta- 
physics, musicology, and music edu- 
cation. 

Therapeutics is a complex art in- 
volving three factors: (1) knowl- 
edge of the patient as a total per- 
sonality, (2) the method of treat- 
ment, in this case, music procedures, 
and (3) the personality of the thera- 
pist, all of which are variables as 
they affect one another in a con- 
stantly growing process. 


Human Relations 


There have been some, fortunately 
a minority, who have maintained that 
all that is necessary for a hospital 
program is a musician, plus a physi- 
cian to direct activities. This might 
be true, if we were merely dealing 
with drugs as a pharmacist does in 
filling prescriptions, but the music 
therapist deals directly with the 
patient, and human relations are 
never static. It has been observed 
that the effect of the personality of 
the therapist on the patient is as im- 
portant as the music administered. 

A physician’s services in a hospital 
are in such great demand that he has 
little time to attend to details of 
music procedures or activities. Situ- 
ations constantly arise where the 
therapist must use his own judgment. 
Just as an efficient secretary must 
know almost as much about her em- 
ployer’s business as he does, so must 
the music therapist understand basic 
healing processes in order to carry 
out a doctor’s orders scientifically 
and successfully. 

While many of the effects of music 
on the human organism have been 
measured scientifically, it has been 
pointed out that more research is 
necessary. It is expected that those 
trained in therapeutic procedures 
will be able to spend a portion of 
their time in research. 

There are conservatives who main- 
tain that all music therapy activity 
should be delayed until further re- 
search develops. Others maintain 
that enough principles have been 
established to formulate a working 
basis for training. All therapies have 
to begin in the empirical stage. 


Actually, not nearly as much research 
has been done in the field of occu- 
pational therapy as in the psychology 
of music, yet most hospitals today 
maintain extensive occupational ther- 
apy departments, working very ef- 
fectively. 
(To be continued) 


¢ 
TROTH 


(Continued from page 8) 


way a piece should be played. 

“Because there are so many ideas 
given to make study more interesting, 
it is hard to find time to do everything 
suggested. I have had fun trying to 
complete as many as | have, how- 
ever, and making new friends through 
doing so. 

“I always hope to keep this book 
on hand as a guide—for no matter 
how advanced in study one is, he 
needs to have the basic fundamentals 
first. | have certainly gained a lot 
from Musicrafters and I know I will 
always be glad I took part in such 
a wonderful organization.” 

This student will be studying music 
at the University of Idaho this fall 
with a scholarship. Another Master 
Student Musician will be continuing 
music study at Centralia Junior Col- 
lege as a sophomore, also having a 
scholarship. There have been three 
students to complete the ranks so far, 
and many more are on the way. 

“Not enough cooperation between 
the private and the public school mu- 
sic teachers,” is also heard at some 
conferences. I would like to quote ai 
elementary school music supervisor. 
who, with four of her colleagues, ha: 
conducted examinations for the priv 
ate teachers of Lewis County, Wash 
ington, for six years: 

“From the viewpoint of the publi 
school music teacher, many benefit 
have come out of the Musicrafter 01 
ganization in Lewis County. Since 
public school music teachers are in 
terested in the total growth of th 
child, participation in Musicrafters i 
considered as one step further in d 
veloping this emotional maturity. 


“The child who has earned his Mu 
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sicrafter rank feels the thrill of ac- 
complishment and he is able to share 
his broader experience with his class- 
mates. The work that he does in Mu- 
sicrafters serves to make his class- 
room music more meaningful. He gets 
a feeling of overall achievement in 
contrast to what formerly was an iso- 
lated lesson. 

“The value of the auditions, which 
is the climax of each rank, can be 
described most accurately by public 
school teachers who have been in close 
contact with the program over a peri- 
od of years. The opportunity earned 
by the child, to perform for a kindly 
but analytical specialist, can be ac- 
complished through Musicrafters. 
That this is beneficial is proved by 
the almost startling improvement in 
the general musicianship of the com- 
munity and the inspiration given the 
teachers themselves to go on for fur- 
ther study so that the improvement 
will continue.” 

There are approximately one hun- 
dred of these students in Lewis 
County, and the past three years has 
shown a larger percentage of high 
school students continuing their priv- 
ate lessons. 

Now, for the overall improvement 
in the playing ability of the students, 
may I quote a Seattle private teacher 
of national recognition? 

“After adjudicating for several 
years in many areas of the state of 
Washington, I have observed that in 
those centers where Musicrafter work 
is being carried on, pupils give evi- 
dence of the work in better under- 
standing of the structure of music and 
a greater security in memory. I feel 
strongly that Musicrafters is sound 
in principle and is accomplishing mu- 
sical objectives.” 

Musicrafters is a growing organiza- 
tion, and these tangible results show 
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its real value. Mr. Guy Maier said in 
Chicago that he felt it was the most 
advanced step in student music educa- 
tion in the United States: it has been 
endorsed by such well known music 
educators as Andor Foldes, Stanley 
Fletcher, and Edward Kilenyi. 


* 
MISSOURI 


(Continued from page 15) 


Missouri MTA, opened the conven- 
tion with an address of welcome at 
the first General Session. Luncheons 
were made memorable by excellent 
talks by Roy Underwood and Alfred 
W. Bleckschmidt. 

Outstanding musical attractions 
were the concert and clinics of Dr. 
Dumesnil, the Monday afternoon 
concert on which appeared Kathryn 
Meredith, violinist, and the First 
Methodist Choir, and the organ re- 
cital by Robert Miller. 

Students of the Association’s 
teachers were commendable clinic 
material for Dr. Dumesnil. His warm 
and kindly evaluation of their play- 
ing was of inestimable benefit to the 
students and an inspiration to the 
audience. 

The many forums and clinics per- 
taining to teaching procedures in 
the fields of violin, voice, piano and 
theory were exceptionally well-or- 
ganized and attended. 


+ 
HASKELL 


(Continued from page 11) 


NASM to re-examine its recom- 
mendatiéns for teacher training in 
regard to strings. If the general in- 
strumental teacher must carry the 
string load because there are so few 
private string teachers, considerable 
revision in the provisions for string 
training of public school instrumental 
teachers must be made quickly. It 
is cheering to report that many in- 
stitutions have already made great 
progress in this matter. 

This brief outline and discussion 
of these several situations in strings 
makes it abundantly evident that 
there is an interrelation between all 
of the national associations in their 
individual projects devoted to string 
promotion. What one does will have 
a vast influence on the others.-It can 
be said that, for the first time, the 
interest and efforts of all are coor- 
dinated and integrated. The private 
teacher may feel that he is unknown 


and neglected, but that is not true. 
All that he has to do is to make 
himself known. Attendance at the 
MTNA meeting in Dallas in Febru- 
ary 1952 will bring him into contact 
with the new string program in all 
of its details. ASTA will also be 
meeting in Dallas. The MENC and 
NASM String representatives will 
also be present. Thus, the actual pro- 
gram contents will be only a part of 
the greater string program which the 
new coordination is making possible. 
Later in the year MENC will hold its 
Biennial Meeting in Philadelphia. 
and the string sections planned for 
this meeting will likewise be a part 
of the integrated plan. If any string 
teacher feels that he is left out of 
this new campaign, he can become 
part of it by attending any of these 
meetings or by participating in the 
programs of these organizations. 


Personnel 


The National String Planning 
Committee is not yet a year old, but 
already it is being recognized as the 
logical answer to the best way in 
which a nation-wide string program 
can be prosecuted. The following 
listing of the personnel of the Com- 
mittee is provided for the readers of 
American Music Teacher in order 
that these people may be known and 
recognized for their valuable con- 
tribution to the string program. 
Readers are invited to write any of 
these people and to express any 
opinion that they desire regarding 
string matters. Suggestions are ur- 
gently solicited. If enough letters are 
received. it may be possible to devote 
some space in each issue of American 
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Music Teacher to the discussion of 
such letters. The personnel is as 
follows: 

Representing MTNA: Paul Rol- 
land, School of Music, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Hlinois. Duane H. 
Haskell, Chicago Musical College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Representing MENC: Gilbert R. 
Waller, Music Extension, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. James 
W. Barnes. Indiana State Teachers 
College. Terre Haute. Indiana. An- 
gelo LaMariana, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Representing NASM: Karl Ahrendt. 
School of Music. Ohio University, 
Athens. Ohio. C. Burdette Wolfe. 
Del Mar College. Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Representing ASTA: Frank W. 
Hill, Towa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Towa. Clifford A. Cook. 
Oberlin Conservatory. Oberlin. Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 
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easy for a teacher to find that the 
pedagogy that was acclaimed as be- 
ing the most advanced one season 
will be displaced next season by 
another method that promises better 
results, and whose claims are based 
upon scientific research and con- 
trolled experiments. The teacher who 
belongs to professional organizations, 
who reads the professional journals 
and other recommended publications, 
will find that he can keep abreast of 
the advances made in his field with 
comparatively very little effort. 


Opportunities 


At the various divisional and 
national conventions he has the op- 
portunity to meet, to listen to. and 
to talk to leaders in his own field: 
leaders who can experiment with new 
teaching ideas in their universities 
or conservatories: leaders who can 
give him the newest information 
about pedagogical advances in his 
field: in other words, leaders who 
can keep him abreast of the times. 
At these conventions he can meet 
people from all parts of the tountry. 
Ideas can be exchanged. Problems 
can be solved through informal dis- 
cussion. He will find that other 
teachers have problems similar to 
his. He may be able to tell others 
how he solved problems that bother 
them. and they in turn may be able 
to tell him how they solved problems 
that are bothering him. 

The exhibitors at these conventions 
can show the teacher the materials 
that are mentioned in meetings and 
in advertisements. 

When the convention is over and 
the teacher has returned home, he 
can still keep abreast of the times 
by reading his professional publica- 
tions. 

Will convention attending, partici- 
pation in professional activities, and 
the reading of professional literature 
make an individual a better teacher? 
We think it will. We believe that all 
teachers must have some philosophy 
in back of their teaching. They must 
know why they teach as they do, why 
they use the materials and methods 
they do. They must know their mate- 
rials, they must be acquainted with 
the modern methods that are psy- 
chologically sound, and they must 
know how to put into operation all 
the knowledge and skills that they 


possess. Without this philosophy, 
knowledge, and these skills they can 
not hope to give to their students all 
that is owing them. 

What better way is there for the 
teacher in the field to develop a 
philosophy of education, to become 
acquainted with the materials avail- 
able to him, and to learn how to 
apply the latest and best pedagogical 
methods than by holding membership 
in and participating in all the activ- 
ities of his professional associations? 
We believe there is no better way. 
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